




















© Keystone 
THE PRESIDENT’S FATHER CELEBRATING HIS 79TH BIRTHDAY 
Col. John C. Coolidge spent March 31st on his farm near Plymouth, Vt., carry- 
ing sugar-sap pails suspended from a neck-yoke made by “Cal” when a boy. 
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© P.&A. 
THE 30TH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AS HE IS PAINTED 
This canvas, by Howard Chandler Christy, is said to have the full approval of 
Mr. Coolidge, who gave many sittings to the artist in the White House. 














In the Public Eye 


CurRTIS D. WILBUR 

















© Harris & Ewing 





EMINENT CALIFORNIA JURIST BECOMES SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
Taking a Cabinet seat, Judge Wilbur promises to do his “level best to see that 


the Navy is absolutely first class in every way.” 
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© International 


But Senator Walsh, of Montana, prober into Government oil leases, betrays no 
signs of heightened blood-pressure at the thought of the Democratic nomination. 


HIS PRESIDENTIAL MEASURE IS BEING TAKEN 











In the Public Eye BuRTON K. WHEELER 




















© Wide World 
IN WASHINGTON HE IS CALLED “DAUGHERTY’S NEMESIS” 
Charged with “malicious lying,"” Senator Wheeler, who, like Walsh, is from Mon 
tana, in the oil investigation, retorted: “‘] am not on trial; Daugherty is!” 
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© International £ 
LORD ROTHERMERE IS HERE APPRAISING AMERICAN JOURNALISM 
Visiting English newspaper proprietor declares the British Labor Government 
“has been a pleasant surprise’ and will not be “snuffed out.” 














In the Public Eye CHIEF JUSTICE AND Mrs. TAFT 




















© Underwood 

OUR ONLY LIVING EX-PRESIDENT, NOW CHIEF JUSTICE, AND HIS WIFE 

This, taken in the library of their Washington home, is the first portrait posed 
by them together since they were occupants of the White House 
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© Underwood 

_ THIS $100,000 MAN ACCEPTS A $12,000 CABINET JOB 
Harlan F. Stone, for 13 years dean of Columbia University Law School, is 
picked by President Coolidge to succeed H. M. Daugherty as Attorne#-General. 
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Coolidge Decries a 


Guerrilla Government 


FTER four months of sensa- 
A tional revelations, of lurid tes- 

timony from picturesque and 
shady witnesses, of indictments and 
official decapitations, and of a tor- 
rential flow of political buncombe, 
Pomerene and Roberts, as special 
attorneys for the Government, have 
instituted suits in the Wyoming and 
California courts for the recovery 
of the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills 
Reserves. They are contending that 
the leases were obtained through 
fraud; and in addition, that they 
were illegal because the Secretary 
of the Navy had no authority to 
transfer the oil reserves into the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

A long-drawn-out legal battle can 
be foreseen. It will probably re- 
quire years and the authority of the 
Supreme Court to finish it. 

Following the institution of the 
Government suit in Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming, Harry F. Sinclair was sub- 
poenaed for the sixth time to testify 
in Washington. He appeared before 
the committee and on advice of his 
counsel, Martin W. Littleton, refused 
to give further testimony. Mr. Lit- 
tleton, in an eloquent argument, 
pointed out that the committee was 
exceeding its powers in its efforts 
to further examine his client. The 
committee, he argued, was em- 
powered to investigate and propose 
legislation. The committee had in- 
vestigated, it had proposed legisla- 
tion and this legislation had been 
virtually enacted. The committee, 
therefore, had discharged all the 
functions for which it was appoint- 
ed and had now become obsolete and 
without further authority to con- 
tinue its investigations. . Further- 


more, his client had already been 
examined five times by the commit- 
tee, had been finally excused and his 
case was now in the Federal Court. 
The effect of this unexpected re- 
sistance was to throw the commit- 
tee into confusion. The Senate, 
however, sustained the committee 
and voted almost unanimously in 
citing Sinclair for contempt, and his 
indictment, by the District of Co- 
lumbia Grand Jury, followed, as a 
matter of course, within a few days. 
Coincidentally, the work of Sen- 
ators Brookhart and Wheeler in 
investigating the Department of 
Justice has eclipsed in spectacular 
appeal the proceedings of the oil 
committee. It led to the Presi- 
dent’s request for Attorney-General 
Daugherty’s resignation on March 
28th. Daugherty’s dramatic com- 
pliance made it clear that he was 
going down with all flags flying. 
The witnesses, whose testimony 
led to the political execution of the 
Attorney-General, charged that his 
department was honeycombed with 
corruption. Conniving in the trans- 
portation of prize- fight films con- 
trary to law, failure to prosecute 
war-fraud cases against powerful 
aircraft and munition manufactu- 
rers, choking drug prosecutions, and 
the sale of bonded liquor permits 
and judgeships—these were some of 
the accusations against his admin- 
istration. The Attorney - General 
was represented before the commit- 
tee by counsel, but they were not 
allowed to cross-examine the wit- 
nesses, and the fact is that many of 
them had bad records and were con- 
fessedly repeating rumors. Never- 
theless, the entire country gave a 
sigh of relief at the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s retirement. 
Senator Wheeler, the prosecutor 
of the committee investigating the 
Department of Justice, has been in- 
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STANDING THE TEST 
—Ding in New York Tribune. 
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dicted in Montana on the charge of 
accepting fees to influence the issu- 
ance of oil prospecting permits. 
William J. Burns, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and intimate friend 
of Daugherty, has admitted that he 
sent three of his men into Montana 
to aid in building up the case which 
led to the Montana Senator’s indict- 
ment, and Wheeler’s friends have 
declared with indignation that this 
indictment is a malicious attack by 
personal enemies and local hench- 
men of the former Attorney-Gen- 
eral. 

The president of the Senate has 
appointed a committee to inquire 
into the charges against Senator 
Wheeler, with Senator Borah, of 
Idaho, as chairman of the commit- 
tee. Senator Borah has announced 
that his committee is_ “not going on 
any wild-goose chase.” 

The attempt on the political life 
of Secretary Mellon, led by Senator 
McKellar, of Tennessee, was halted 
abruptly when evidence was pro- 
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duced by the Secretary’s friends, 
showing that the Secretary, before 
accepting President Harding’s invi- 
tation to join the Cabinet, had scru- 
pulously divested himself of every 
business connection which could 
possibly have influenced his conduct 
in office. The committee investigat- 
ing the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has failed, so far, to unearth any 
matters of great importance. They 
brought to light that 796 employees 
in the service have been discharged 
for dishonesty, but that number 
sinks into insignificance when it is 
remembered that the Bureau regu- 
larly employs about 20,000 agents. 

The investigation of the Treasury 
Department proving sterile, it look- 
ed for a few days as if the Senate 
would resume its normal law-mak- 
ing functions. Fifty Senators, more 
than half the total number, have 
been devoting their time to various 
investigations to the exclusion of 
the regular business of the Republic. 
Incidentally, a number of them were 
suffering from physical exhaustion. 

At this point Governor Pinchot 
came forward with a suggestion 
which put new life into the hue and 
cry. If the Senators were worn out, 
let them hire professional prosecu- 
tors to do the work. Acting upon 
this idea Senator Couzens, chair- 
man of the committee investigating 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
forced through a resolution empow- 
ering Francis J. Heney, of Califor- 
nia, to carry on the committee’s 
work. Though a Republican, the 
Senator from Michigan is one of the 
stoutest opponents of Secretary Mel- 
lon. His attitude, in voting with 
the two Democratic members of his 
committee to secure the appointment 
of Mr. Heney, is said to spring in 
large measure from personal ani- 
mus. Senator Couzens is paying 
Mr. Heney’s wages and expenses, it 
may be mentioned, out of his own 
private and ample pocket. 

This action amounted to the em- 
ployment of a private detective by a 
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Senator to scrutinize the files of a 
Government department. Secretary 
Mellon informed the President that 
under such conditions it could not 
be expected that either he “or any 
other man of character could longer 
take responsibility for the Trea- 
sury.” 

Under the circumstances an Ex- 
ecutive protest against the conduct 
of the Senate was in order. It came 
on April 11th in the form of a mes- 
sage to Congress unprecedented for 
vigor in the annals of America. In 
part President Coolidge said: 


“Under a procedure of this kind the 
constitutional guarantees against un- 
warranted search and seizure break 
down, the prohibition against what 
amounts to a Government charge of 
criminal action without the formal pre- 
sentment of a Grand Jury is evaded, 
the rules of evidence which have been 
adopted for the protection of the in- 
nocent are ignored,.the department be- 
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—lIreland in Columbus Dispatch, 














comes the victim of vague, unformu- 
lated and indefinite charges, and instead 
of a Government of law we have a Gov- 
ernment of lawlessness. . . . It is time 

that we return to a Government 











under and in accordance with 
the usual forms of the law of 
the land.” 


oo 


Running the 
Rapidsin Congress 


N April 15th, when 
Congress had been in 
sesson four and a 

half months, only one or two 
routine measures had drib- 
bled through both Houses 
and reached the President’s 
desk. To make up for lost 
time, in the next seven weeks 
Congress is trying to enact a 
revised revenue law, settle 
for good the fate of a sol- 
diers’ bonus bill, adopt a 
national immigration policy, 
decide on farm relief legis- 
lation, act on several pro- 








BUT THAT’S DIFFERENT 
—Sykes in N. Y. Evening Post. 


posed constitutional amend- 
ments, and perhaps create a 
Department of Education. 
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ROUND AND ROUND 
—McCay in New York American. 








To the national horror at revela- 
tions of alleged government corrup- 
tion has been added during the last 
month widespread disgust over the 
antics of a do-nothing Congress. 
Cynics, it is true, have held that the 
less Congress did, the better; but the 











TIME TO WAKE UP 
—Smith for Newspaper Enterprise Association. 
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nation as a whole has been united 
in demanding tax relief, and the 
public patience has been exhausted 
by the dilatory tactics of the legis- 
lators in Washington. President 
Coolidge has urged them to get 
busy; Senator Borah has declared 
the time arrived when “we should 
dissolve ourselves as a grand jury”; 
and Speaker Gillette has denounced 
the senatorial “types which seem to 
revel in personalities, which never 
grapple with policies, but find de- 
light in circulating abuse and be- 
smirching reputations.” Under the 
stimulus of the public revulsion, 
Congress has now set to work. 

Though all Congressmen have ad- 
hered “in principle” to the Admin- 
istration’s demand for tax reduc- 
tion, the prospects for substantial 
relief are clouded. It goes without 
saying that taxes cannot be cut un- 
less the Government expenditures 
are kept down to the budget recom- 
mended by the Administration. 
This budget, it will be remembered, 
has forecast a surplus during the 
coming year of some three hundred 
millions, the benefit of which ought 
to go to the taxpayer. But both 
Houses of Congress are passing 
extra appropriation bills that 
threaten to eat up more than the 
surplus. Senator Borah has actu- 
ally warned the country to face the 
prospect of increased taxes. 

Secretary Mellon’s revenue bill is 
encountering hard sledding in the 
Senate. It will be remembered that 
the House ways and means commit- 
tee adopted it without serious al- 
teration, but that the House itself 
replaced it with the Longworth com- 
promise characterized by various 
provisions aimed to _ persecute 
wealth. A similar course is being 
followed by the Senate, where the 
finance committee has restored the 
Mellon clauses, though the prospect 
of their adoption by the members as 
a whole is slim. 

On one subject the nation and 
Congress are in gratifying con- 
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cord. With the exception of a few 
half assimilated groups of aliens, 
everyone favors strictly restricted 
immigration. But agreement on de- 
tails is proving difficult. 

Over the protest of the Japanese 
Ambassador, and to the distress of 
Secretary Hughes, the Senate, 71 to 
4, adopted a clause excluding all 
Japanese immigrants. This action 
would smash the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment,” under which exclusion has 
been amicably accomplished in the 
past, and is being widely stigmatized 
as a clumsy insult to a proud and 
sensitive people. The incident threat- 
ens to have grave consequences. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
and a determined farmer lobby are 
working night and day for the en- 
actment of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
a measure of momentous import. 
Though its advocates maintain that 
it offers a scientific solution of the 
farmer’s difficulties and that it is 
not a price-fixing measure, it is op- 
posed as socialistic and unworkable 
by most Eastern newspapers and 
even by many farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the West. It provides, 
briefly, that whenever a staple food 
product falls below a certain fair 
price, the Government through a 
special corporation shall buy up 
enough of the product to raise the 
price on the internal market. The 
Government would dump its hold- 
ings abroad, and recover its losses 
through the obligatory sale of scrip 
to the producers. The measure 
would plunge the Government into 
the wholesale food business, which 
would probably involve the packing 
of meat and the control of grain ele- 
vators. Our dumping of food abroad 
might incite retaliatory steps on the 
part of other countries. Finally, it 
is pointed out that instead of curing 
the present besetting evil of over- 
production, it would make over-pro- 
duction profitable and accentuate it. 
It would amount to a levy on con- 
sumers for the support of farm- 
ers whose produce is not needed. 


JAPAN’S EXCLUSION 
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WAITING TO SEE WHAT ELSE THEY’RE 
GOING TO HAVE 
—Ding in Chicago Post. 





“America trained to the intellec- 
tual goosestep” is the way the Gal- 
veston Daily News describes the 
probable effect of the Sterling-Reed 
bill to create a Federal Department 
of Education. Though teachers’ or- 
ganizations are in general behind 























—Smith for Newspaper Enterprise Association. 
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the measure, many distinguished 
educators like Henry S. Pritchett, 
head of the Carnegie Foundation, 
condemn it as a step backward. Dr. 
Pritchett calls it a ‘“teachers’ 
bonus,” and holds that it would tend 
to deprive the local community of 
its feeling of responsibility for its 
schools, that it would bureaucratize 
the nation’s education, and that it 
would create merely another chan- 
nel for money wasting. 


oo 


Ford Mesmerism and 


Muscle Shoals 


F Congress hands over Muscle 
Shoals to Henry Ford, the lease 
will constitute an amazing mon- 

ument to the faith of the American 
people in this man. It will mean 
that the Detroit manufacturer is 
cleaning up on a nation’s good will. 
The House has approved the Ford 
offer, and it now awaits action in the 
Senate. 

Cold business considerations are 

not giving Alabama’s water-power 














THE FAVORITE CHILD 
—Orr in Chicago Tribune. 
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resources to Ford. The Associated 
Power Companies of the South have 
offered a higher annual rental for a 
fifty year lease than he has for a 
hundred year cession. They have 
guaranteed to manufacture more 
fertilizer nitrates. But they are un- 
popular and he is a wizard of in- 
dustry and the people’s friend. 

The farmers who are furnishing 
the driving force for the Ford lease 
are confident that he will give them 
all the fertilizer they need for next 
to nothing. But the lease guarantees 
the production of only 40,000 tons 
annually at not more than 8 per 
cent. profit for the producer. Ford 
himself has been strikingly reticent 
on the subject of fertilizer produc- 
tion. The manufacture of 40,000 
tons would take up, it is estimated, 
about one-eighth of the potential 
water power of Muscle Shoals. 

Most striking evidence of the 
Ford spell is in the length of the 
proposed lease. It would endure for 
100 years, with an option for re- 
newal. The automobile magnate is 
now 61 years old. The lease would 
consequently hand over to unknown 
heirs for perhaps centuries, with- 
out any control whatever, the essen- 
tial rights to a kingdom of indus- 
trial power. This cession is partic- 
ularly noteworthy in view of the 
hullabaloo that has been raised over 
the need for conservation in regard 
to the nation’s oil resources. When 
a Sinclair company buys the right 
to exploit an exhaustible pool of oil 
of problematic extent, the thing is 
cited as a heinous crime against the 
nation’s patrimony. When Henry 
Ford offers to buy the exploitation 
rights to a source of power which 
will endure as long as the hills, and 
offers in payment a song, his offer 
is hailed as a boon to the nation. At 
the very moment that the Govern- 
ment is trying to cancel the Teapot 
Dome lease, Congress is succumbing 
to the blandishments of an indus- 
trial wizard and ceding to him a new 
and mightier Teapot Dome. 
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WHO WILL RACE COOLIDGE? 





The Presidential 








Horoscope 


NLESS all signs 
fail, the Demo- 
cratic convention 

in New York City in 
June will be as tempes- 
tuous and thrilling as 
the Republican conven- 
tion in Cleveland will 
be cut and dried. Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s nomina- 
tion on the first ballot 
appears a mathematical 
certainty, and the rest 
of the Republican pow- 
wow will consist of 
white-wash oratory and 
all kinds of seductive 
overtures to the radical 
vote in the Northwest. 
Hiram Johnson’s labor- 

















Coolidge sweep fizzled 


ed efforts to oppose the 
completely; he carried 


SPRING CLEANING \ 
—Kirby in New York World. 








the primaries in only 
one state, South Dakota, and it is 
doubtful whether he will win the 
delegation of California when the 
primaries are held there on May 6. 
In striking contrast to the fore- 
gone program of the Republicans, 
the Democrats will assemble in a 
swirl of political conspiracies, no 
one knowing who will come out with 
the coveted nomination. Though 
stronger than any other one candi- 
date, McAdoo will not muster the 
necessary two-thirds vote, and it is 
a question whether he will be power- 
ful enough to exercise a veto power 
over other candidates. Governor 
Smith, of New York, has received 
a fillip in the way of the unexpected 
Wisconsin delegation. His backers 
will fight hard against the unwrit- 
ten law that no Catholic can be 
President. Senator Ralston, of In- 
diana, for months universally spoken 
of as the “dark horse” of the coming 
convention, has perhaps been spoken 


of a little too much for the good of 
his candidacy. He has been sub- 
jected to too close scrutiny to 
make a good “dark horse.” John 
W. Davis, former Ambassador to 
Great Britain, has many influential 
party friends, but he has steadfastly 
refused to curry popularity by re- 
signing his legal connections with 
big business, and according to hide- 
bound custom these connections mil- 
itate against him. A host of other 
candidates, active and “receptive,” 
will be standing ready and eager to 
carry the flag of Democratic leader- 
ship. 

By far the most absorbing topics 
of political prognostication at this 
moment are the prospects of a 
farmer-labor schism in the Repub- 
lican ranks under the egis of Sena- 
tor LaFollette, and the probable 
effects on Republican success of the 
past winter’s corruption revelations. 

That there will be some sort of 
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third-party movement in the West 
is likely, but it is not considered a 
menace unless Senator LaFollette 
heads it. If the Senator recovers his 
physical strength, recently sapped 
by pneumonia, if the Republicans 
adopt a platform too hidebound for 
his tastes, and if the Democrats 
nominate a conservative, the pros- 
pect of a bitter three-cornered fight 
is assured. 

The Republican organization is 
not concealing the concern it feels 
over the effects that the corruption 
revelations may have on the electo- 
rate. Senator Pepper, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Representative Long- 


worth, of Ohio, have both delivered 
“‘key-note” speeches outlining the 
attitude the party proposes to take 
“The appoint- 


toward its own sins. 
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ment of Forbes,” declared Senator 
Pepper, “as head of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and of Fall as Secretary of 
the Interior have proved to be 
terrible mistakes, while the selec- 
tion of Mr. Daugherty as Attorney- 
General seems to me to have been 
a great error in judgment.” 


Oo 


What the Dawes Report 
Means—to Germany 


FTER deluges of rumor, we 
A now have the Dawes Report. 
In substance, it is British; in 
form, it saves the face of France; 
and it represents a momentous ad- 
vance towards economic 
peace in Europe. Here we 
will be content to set out in 
precise terms what the re- 
port means. 

First, the French army 
remains in the Ruhr, but 
the occupation becomes “in- 
visible.”” All German indus- 
tries are restored to Ger- 
many. 

Secondly, while the total 
of German reparations, 
namely, 33 billion dollars, 
is not in terms reduced, the 
annual payments from Ger- 
many, at present amount- 
ing to a nominal 2 billion 
dollars, are limited to 250 
million dollars the first 
year; rising to about 600 
million dollars in the fifth 
or normal year. If the 
Allies take commodities, 
Germany is to be credited 
with the value. In other 
words, the above sums are 
inclusive. This represents 
a cut of Germany’s total 
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THE WAY OUT 


| —Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 








annual payments of seven- 
eighths at the outset and 
two-thirds in a normal 
year. The British pay- 
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GERMANY’S MEDICINE 
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ments to the United 
States are, by the way, 
about 150 million dollars 
a year. 

The contributions by 
Germany are to be as- 
sisted at the outset by a 
foreign loan, but, in a 
normal year, are to be 
derived from (1) the 
budget, (2) the railways 
and (3) a mortgage on 
all Germany’s industries. 

In a normal year 300 
million dollars will come 
from the taxes. On the 
railroads, bonds will be 
secured, the interest on 
which, with other re- 
ceipts, will produce 225 
million dollars. And on 
the general industries, 
there will be bonds pro- 
ducing 75 million dollars 
for a normal year. There 
is to be a prosperity in- 
dex which will show at 
any given time whether 
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“YOU'RE GOING TO GET WELL—-AND PAY” 
—Cassel in N. Y. Evening World. 








Germany can be expected 
to pay larger sums than stipulated. 

All Germany’s internal debts are 
wiped out with the fall of the mark. 
She can thus create external obliga- 
tions like the above and still balance 
her domestic budget. She will be 
expected to do this. As for her 
credits abroad, the Committee over 
which the British banker, Reginald 
McKenna, presides, has reported 
that at the end of 1923 Germany 
‘thad about $1,700,000,000 thus de- 
posited in foreign countries, chiefly 
as the result of selling marks to a 
million too trustful buyers, who have 
suffered a total loss. 

The Reichsbank (or a substitute) 
is to be set up in Berlin and is again 
to issue a currency, backed by the 
gold standard. This means that 
German marks, as now reckoned by 
the quadrillion, will cease to he a 
grim financial jest. 

In order to meet her initial pay- 
ments of reparations and to estab- 





lish a gold reserve as basis of her 
new currency, Germany must bor- 
row 200 million dollars from other 
countries. And she must submit to 
a measure of international control 
of her finances, her railways and her 
industrial bonds, allocated to repa- 
rations. For the control of these 
vast affairs, there is to be a depen- 
dence, in some measure, on the 
League of Nations, with the hope 
that the United States will partici- 
pate, if only by “observation” and 
friendly counsel. 

A document so detailed and com- 
plicated as the Dawes Report, which 
is made public as we go to press, and 
the acceptance of which is expected 
of both France and Germany, is 
not easy thus rapidly to summarize. 
Naturally, it has been blessed by Sir 
John Bradbury, the spokesman of 
the Bank of England. It is not less 
natural that, even in accepting the 
Report, Paris should be suspicious. 
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Will Germany pay even the reduced 
amounts? Is she not building up an 
Army of 300,000 men, or three times 
the allowance under the Treaty of 
Versailles? Did not Bismarck’s 
birthday lead to demonstrations on 
behalf of a Kaiser? Is not Strese- 
mann himself talking in favor of the 
monarchy? And has not Bavaria 
acquitted Ludendorff amid profuse 
demonstrations of exuberance? At 
the German Elections, so often post- 
voned and now inevitable, the Ger- 
man National Party is demanding 
a plebiscite on “the king question,” 
aud attacks of toothache have neces- 
sitated frequent visits to Berlin on 
the part of the Crown Prince. The 
Imperial Flag is popular and there 
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is “a drive” for the creator of the 
German Navy, Admiral von Tirpitz. 
The results of the Bavarian elections 
are reactionary. And Germany has 
anticipated the Dawes Report by a 
reluctant howl of calculated anguish, 
accentuated by the death of her 

chief industrialist, Hugo Stinnes. 
All this has given France a fit of 
the nerves. And she has approached 
Great Britain in order to obtain a 
defensive alliance as the price doubt- 
less of acquiescence in the Dawes 
Report. Premier Macdonald has 
replied that such guarantee must 
depend on agreement over repara- 
tions and must be arranged through 
the League of Nations. To this, 
the attitude of Poincaré is reported 
to be that he would be 








ready to admit Ger- 
many in September to 
the League of Nations, 
provided that Germany 
has accepted the Dawes 
Report and submitted 
to examination of her 
alleged armaments. 

In the teeth of this 
situation, the Berliner 
Tageblatt has published 
what it declares to be 
the secret treaty signed 
by France and Czecho- 
Slovakia on January 
25th, 1924. In any war 
with Germany, France 
and Czecho-Slovakia 
will support one an- 
other. And both powers 
will support Poland in 
a war with Germany. 
In a war between Po- 
land and Russia, the 
two signatory powers 
will remain neutral. If 
Austria tries to join 
Germany, the two pow- 
ers will occupy her ter- 





THE MATERNAL TRIANGLE 


bards. What we want is a new cupboard.” 





Tur Doc: “I’m tired of these well-meaning Mother Hub- 


—Partridge in London Punch. 


ritory; and if Germany 
restores the Hohenzol- 
lerns, war on her will 
be declared. While at- 
tempts are to be made 
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to establish friendly relations with 
Russia, any attack by Russia on 
Roumania will be resisted by France 
and Czecho-Slovakia. The two pow- 
ers will oppose Italy’s attempt to 
dominate the Mediterranean. 

While Foreign Secretary Benes, 
of Czecho-Slovakia, declares that 
these documents are “forged,” one 
does not seem to find so explicit a 
disclaimer on the part of France. 
And it is significant that the King 
and Queen of Roumania are visiting 
Paris. The calm economics of 
Messrs. Dawes and McKenna are 
thus enunciated amid a whirlpool of 
intrigue. 

oad 


Labor Entrenches Itself 
In Britain 


“CIVILIZING” BRITISH SOCIALISTS 
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and even his critics admit that the 
omens point in that direction. For in- 
stance, his party has been joined by 
none other than Oswald Mosley who 
married the Lady Cynthia, daughter 
of the Marquis Curzon; and Mosley 
publicly chaffs his august father-in- 
law on his “pompous” attitude to- 
wards France. But, on the other 
hand, Macdonald has trouble with 
his extremists who do not think that 
he ought to have taken office on a 
modified program, and are quite 


ready to go on strike for their opin-- 


ions. Politics lay behind the tie-up 


of the tramways in London and it 
was only resolved by a grant of $2 
a week rise in pay—that is, what 
the men demanded. 

Over the unemployment, there is 
sharp controversy. The trade-unions 
demand a policy of “work or main- 





in the House of Com- 

mons, Prime Minis- 
ter Ramsay Macdonald ad- 
heres to office. It means 
that none of the three 
parties is yet prepared for 
a further “show - down.” 
And Parliament is there- 
fore marking time. If au- 
thorities so diverse as Lord 
Rothermere, head of the 
Northcliffe Press, Bertrand 
Russell, the Radical profes- 
sor at Cambridge, and 
Winston - Churchill are to 
be believed, the Liberal 
Party in Britain is doomed 
to extinction, the majority 
of stalwarts joining Labor, 
while a minority relapses 
into Conservatism. Sucha 
fusion would restore to 
Britain the two-party sys- 
tem on which she has de- 
pended for almost three 
centuries. The British La- 


A FTER a second defeat 





Wy were 





fea <=> 





bor Premier himself openly 
prophesies that, when the 
election comes, he will ob- 
tain an absolute majority 





POLITICS DOES INDEED MAKE STRANGE 


BEDFELLOWS 
—King in Saturday Evening Post 
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tenance” and would like to see state 
workshops established. But Philip 
Snowden, though a Socialist (or 
supposed to be) is also Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and he is fighting 
with his own friends to avoid hav- 
ing his surplus turned into a deficit. 
Macdonald, therefore, has his hands 
full. 

However, it is at least good to 
know that Labor Ministers are get- 
ting into gold lace and other adorn- 
ments, necessary for the British 
Court. In some cases, the King has 
paid the tailor’s bill and Macdon- 
ald’s Windsor uniform is said to 
be second-hand. Perhaps the most 
startling innovation is the appoint- 
ment of James Brown, an Ayrshire 
miner, to be the King’s Lord High 
Commissioner in Holyrood Palace 
where he will hold court during the 
Sessions of the General Assembly of 
the aristocratic and exclusive Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland. When 
it is stated that “Jim” Smith’s pred- 
ecessor was His Grace the Duke of 
Atholl, and that every previous 
Lord High Commissioner has been 
a peer of Scotland, the extent of the 
Revolution will be appreciated. 








HER HERO 
—Smith for Newspaper Enterprise Association. 
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“Jim” Smith will ride in a coach 
with six horses. He will be attended 
by a royal escort of troops. The 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh will 
hand him the keys of the city. The 
Castle will greet him with a salute 
of 21 guns. A fanfare of trumpets 
will announce his approach. And 
the Pursuivants and Heralds of 
Scotland in their tabards will de- 
clare his style and title. King 
George is furnishing the knives and 
forks, and Mrs. Smith’s ladies-in- 
waiting will include her friend, the 
cobbler’s wife. As Bobbie Burns 
might have put it, ““a woman’s a wo- 
man for a’ that!” 


oo 


Powder Mines in France 


O quote the clever phrase of 

the Brooklyn Eagle, the de- 

feat of the French Govern- 
ment on March 24th means that 
Prime Minister Poincaré is “out— 
not down.” And, as a result, being 
only “out,” he was soon “in” again. 
In Britain, under the new style, a 
defeat of the Government in the 
House of Commons, of which there 
have been several, is ignored and 
things go on as if nothing had hap- 
pened. But in Paris the defeated 
Cabinet “takes notice.” On one oc- 
casion the ministers put on their 
silk hats and marched in a body to 
call on the President, who firmly but 
politely refused their resignations. 
And last month the resignations 
were accepted, but the Prime Min- 
ister was asked to form a new 
Cabinet, which, apparently, means 
a distinction without a difference. 
Any government, led by Poincaré, 
consists of Poincaré. And if Poin- 
caré is reappointed, it is because he 
has become the instrument of a 
more powerful, if less obtrusive, 
personage than himself, President 
Millerand, who is now in the front 
line of combative politics. The ob- 
jective of the two men is simple and 
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POINCARE’S PROSPECTS 








twofold, namely, to 
hold France firm, first 
against Germany over 
reparations and the 
Ruhr; and secondly, for | = 
a balanced budget which 
will save the franc from 
the fate of the mark, 
the ruble and the krone. 
The hope of Britain has 
been that “another 
France” — what the 
British would consider 
to be a more Liberal 
France—might emerge 
and dismiss Poincaré, 
with his bombing- 
planes and his “irre- 
concilability.” Buteven | 
H. N. Brailsford, per- | 
haps the highest au- 
thority on foreign pol- 
icy, reports that, after 
visiting France, he can | 





find little evidence of Saaihine eae 


this “other” nation. 

This month France 
holds her elections. 
Brailsford warns his 
friends that it may well be a case of 
“no change.” Millerand and Poin- 
caré are, according to the New York 
World, the prisoners of the Bloc 
National, that is, of an “immensely 
powerful combination of steel, tex- 
tile, banking, clerical and military 
interests,” which “are fighting with 
desperation for a new lease of 
power.” And it looks as if the Bloc 
National will still hold the field. 
Jean Longuet, who speaks for the 
Left in French politics, declares that 
“never since the time of ‘l’Ordre 
Moral,’ in 1876-1877, when the ex- 
treme reactionary, President Mar- 
shal MacMahon, tried to overthrow 
the Republic, was the cause of dem- 
ocratic government in such serious 
danger as it is to-day. Certainly, 
the French army is larger than ever 
it has been in time of peace.- In 
1914 France had 720,000 troops and 
to-day, with Germany demobilized, 
she has 785,000.” 








“GIDDAP !” 
—-Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 








For the moment the franc has 
been saved by a credit of 100 mil- 
lion dollars granted by J. P. Morgan 
to the Bank of France, to be liqui- 
dated in gold. Incidentally, Ambas- 
sador Herrick bought francs to the 
tune of $200,000 and made 1,500,- 
000 francs on the rise, which margin 
of profit is devoted to the adorn- 
ment of the United States Embassy 
in Paris. The assistance of Wall 
Street is, of course, sufficient to 
check “the bears” who were “plot- 
ting’ against the franc; for in- 
stance, the group of ingenuous Luth- 
erans who, in this country, asked 
whether their faith is to be “crushed 
in the land where it was born” and 
declared that an attack on the franc 
would be “an effective weapon to 
prevent this.” But it is understood 
that, in supporting the franc, Amer- 
ican bankers have insisted that the 
French Government shall live for 
the future within its income. In- 
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deed, it appears that France has al- 
ready rendered herself independent 
of this temporary support. 

Less pleasant are the revelations 
over the Daudet scandal which al- 
ready bids fair to be as famous as 


the Dreyfus case. Readers of CUR- 
RENT OPINION have had a recent 
character sketch of Leon Daudet, 
son of Alphonse, the novelist, and 
leader of the royal cause in France. 
That Daudet is a man of reckless 
life and morals has been common 
gossip for years. His fiction is so 
filthy that he himself has had to sup- 
press it. But there was certainly 
an added sensation when his son, 
Philippe, was found shot in a taxi- 
cab, leaving papers that indicated 
his adoption of Anarchism and his 
intention to murder both his own 
father and President Millerand. 
More serious still was that the Paris 
police had obtained elaborate records 
of Leon Daudet’s private life which 
were filed for future use, if neces- 
sary. Naturally, Daudet is fighting 
to control or to destroy this damn- 
ing dossier. And on the conflict may 
depend a future monarchy for 
France. 


oo 


Smuts With His Back 
to the Wall 


ENERAL Jan Smuts has been 
(; in office for the best part of 

twenty years—sometimes as 
soldier, sometimes as_ statesman, 
sometimes as international diplo- 
matist. He has decided to try his 
luck once more at the polls. And the 
Prince of Wales has been advised 
to defer his forthcoming tour in 
South Africa. Smuts has stood for 


the British connection and, on that 
slogan, has carried the day, partly 
because South Africa, though pre- 
dominantly Dutch, wants the sup- 
port of the Union Jack in her diffi- 
cult task of dealing with a majority 
of blacks 


Despite misgivings in 
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London the assumption is that the 
British connection is no longer an 
issue—that it is accepted even by 
the Boer leader, General Herzog, the 
de Valera of South Africa. This 
being so, the Dutch may support 
Herzog in larger numbers; the 
Labor Party led by General Cress- 
well may be less inclined to be tol- 
erant towards Smuts; and the Brit- 
ish element may also feel absolved 
from their allegiance to a govern- 
ment predominantly alien to them 
in race. Smuts is thus fighting for 
his political existence. If, how- 
ever, he falls, he will have had a 
great run for his money. 


oad 


The British Side-Show 


EVER knowing when she is 
defeated, Britain, with a debt 
of 40 billion dollars, refuses 
to go bankrupt. On March 31st the 
financial year ended with a provi- 
sion of about 500 million dollars for 
repayment of debt and a further 
sum of 200 million dollars has been 
spent by the commerce of the nation 
on the British Empire Exhibition 
which is to be, apparently, by far 
the biggest show of its kind on rec- 
ord, exceeding even the World’s Fair 
of Chicago, which, in 1892, cost a 
sum of 43 million dollars. Every- 
thing from the Taj Mahal in India 
to Tut’s Tomb in Egypt will be re- 
produced, and the roller - coaster, 
which is the true test of every such 
enterprise, will be one mile in length. 
The Palace of Engineering covers a 
million square feet and has four 
times the area of the Capitol at 
Washington. It would hold the con- 
course of the Grand Central Station 
in New York 30 times over. 

The proposal for such an exhibi- 
tion was first made in 1913 by Lord 
Strathcona, the Canadian industrial- 
ist, but the outbreak of war inter- 
rupted the scheme, which, however, 
was taken up again after the Armis- 
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tice. Last year the guarantors of the 
project suffered from cold feet, but 
were rallied by their president, the 
Prince of Wales, whose remark, 
“Hell’s bells, gentlemen, we must see 
this thing through” — or words to 
that effect—unloosed the purse- 
strings, the Duke of Devonshire alone 
pledging his estate to the extent of 
$2,000,000. London is to be the scene 
this summer of many and varied 
international and imperial confer- 
ences. Reservations on ships and in 
hotels are booked heavily in ad- 
vance, and there is every evidence 
that shrewd old England will get 
her money back. The fact is that, 
in the last year, there has been a 
marked recovery in the temper of 
the British people. The nation has 
gotten over her post-war pessimism 
and is settling down to make the 
most of a situation not without op- 
portunities. 
oo 


A House Divided Is the 
Moslem World 


RESSURE of space compels us 
P to hold over until next month 

a character sketch of King 
Hussein of the Hedjaz (including 
Mecca) who has been declared by 
his Mufti to be the Caliph of the 
Moslem world. This event affects 
250 million human beings, or one- 
sixth of the human race, and the 
issue, as it stands to-day, is whether 
Caliph Hussein of Mecca will receive 
the spiritual homage of Mahom- 
edans in India, Turkey, and Africa. 
Or will his claim be disputed by 
other aspirants to his office—the 
Emir of Afghanistan, for instance, 
King Fuad of Egypt or the Sultan 
of Morocco? One thing seems now 
to be certain—that the Turk, by ex- 
pelling the previous Caliph from 
Constantinople, has finally lost the 
right to name the head of the Mos- 
lem Faith. The House of Osman, 
whence were drawn the Sultans of 
Turkey, has ceased to exist. 


FASCISMO’S ELECTION TRIUMPH 
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Viva Mussolini! 


USSOLINI has won his first 

election. He polled 4,600,000 

votes to 2,500,000 votes re- 
corded for all other groups com- 
bined; and 379 Fascisti have been 
elected to the Italian Chamber 
against 160 members of non-Fascisti 
parties. The Fascisti vote was 
strongest in those very areas of 
northern Italy where Communism 
had been most threatening to soci- 
ety. The election means that Mus- 
solini can govern by Parliamentary 
methods instead of by a dictator- 
ship. Not that the result was ever in 
doubt. It was, indeed, a foregone 
conclusion. For by Mussolini’s own 
law, the party that obtains most 
votes can claim two-thirds of the 
seats in the chamber. If the Fas- 
cisti majority had been much less 
than it is, Mussolini would still have 
commanded an unchallengeable ma- 
jority. What he has achieved is 
thus a constitutional instead of a 
merely usurped lease of power. 

His election law, rammed through 
a reluctant but cowed Parliament 
some months ago, did away with the 
troublesome thing called “propor- 
tional representation.” This plau- 
sibly high-minded plan to give every 
shade of opinion a share of control 
over a nation’s affairs, actually 
works out to defeat all major mea- 
sures. It splits the legislative body 
into numerous blocs each of which 
must have its pound of flesh before 
it will consent to act on matters of 
public moment. 

Mussolini’s violent stamping out 
of these bickering, bargaining fac- 
tions was hailed with delight by his 
countrymen. It has aroused the 
envy of statesmen throughout Eu- 
rope, whose Parliaments are ridden 
to death by partisan strife. Little 
Czecho-Slovakia, for example, has 
50 separate political parties. No 
doubt many nations would like to 
follow Italy in discarding an idealis- 
tic but unworkable system. 
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Listening In 
A Broadcast of Significant Sayings 


ANYONE who denies evolution is guilty 
of something very much like sacrilege. 
—Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of the National Mu- 
seum, Washington, D. C. 


GHANDI, I tell you, is living the Gospel 

of Jesus. He is exemplifying Chris- 
tianity instead of merely preaching it; 
and he is making a joke out of our west- 
ern civilization which pretends to worship 
Jesus while it is backing up all sorts of 
materialistic claims 


IN the early ages of Christianity a pro- 
found change in the life of Europe was 
effected by an amount of propaganda quite 
small in comparison with that which 
pours from our press and pulpit. How 
is it that the idealisms of our time, propa- 
gated under heavy pressure through high- 
ly organized channels, leave us morally 
about where we were? How is it that 
this propaganda, instead of leading to ac- 
tion, leads only to more propaganda, books 
breeding books, 





with bayonets and 
battleships— 
Bishop Fred B. 


INCE the law is a profession and not 
a trade, I conceive it to be the duty 


one panacea giving 
birth to another, 
while the world 


Fisher, missionary of the lawyer, just as it is the duty of goes on unmend- 
of the Methodist the priest or the surgeon, to serve ed? Are we less 
Episcopal Church. those who call upon him, unless indeed in earnest than be- 


H, I think the 

sun will break 
through the clouds. 
I would like to take 
a walk. I would 
like to go to the 
movies; but I’m 
afraid of seeing an 
ex-member of the 
Cabinet. . . . I’ve 
neither a sore head 
nor a sore toe. The 
only thing to be 
considered in this 
whole matter is the 
good of the coun- 
try. — Harry M. 
Daugherty, on re- 
tiring from the At- 
torney-Generalship 
to a rest-cure at 
Atlantic City. 


ever controlled, 


tial nomination. 





there is some insuperable obstacle. fore? Are our en- 

No one among all my clients has 
or fancied that he 
could control, my personal or my polit- 
ical conscience. I am vain enough to 
imagine that no one ever will. 

The only limitation upon a right- 
thinking lawyer’s independence is in 
the duty which he owes to his clients, 
once selected, to serve them without 
the slightest thought of the effect such 
a service may have upon his own per- 
sonal popularity or political fortunes: 
Any lawyer who surrenders this inde- 
pendence or shades this duty by trim- 
ming his professional course to fit the 
gusts of popular opinion, in my judg- 
ment, not only dishonors himself but 
disparages and degrades the great pro- 
fession to which he should be proud to 
belong.—John W. Davis, former Am- 
bassador to Great Britain and possible 
candidate for the Democratic presiden- 


ergies used up in 
talking, with none 
left for action? 
Have our ideals be- 
come cheapened in 
the process of “dis- 
cussion,” and worn 
so thin in argu- 
ment that they 
have lost their mo- 
tive power? Do 
we accept the dis- 
cussion of ideals 
as a substitute for 
the effort to act up 
to them? Or is it, 
finally, that ideals 
have been so much 
talked about that 
the world is thor- 
oughly bored with 
ideals and ideal- 








AN is no wiser if he can talk by 

the radio a thousand miles instead of 
a hundred feet unless he has something 
to say by the radio or the telephone which 
is better worth saying. Science has given 
us sound amplifiers, but unfortunately 
they cannot amplify thought. Better a 
Hamlet printed on a hand press than some 
banalities of to-day upon a rotary.—James 
M. Beck, Solicitor-General of the United 
States, discussing the meaning of human 


progress. 





ists? Whoever an- 
swers these questions will throw light on 
one of the most perplexing phenomena 
of our time.—L. P. Jacks, English religious 
thinker and editor. 


F Jesus were in New York I think He 

would not like the skyscrapers so much 
as the generosity to the needy which has 
filled that Salvation Army kettle brimful 
with bills.— Anton Lang, Christus for 
many years in the Oberammergau Passion 
Play. 
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| we? GEORGE may be the Wizard of 
Wales, but he’s the Blizzard of Britain. 
—Jack Jones, madcap Laborite, the life of 
the party in Parliament. 


UTSIDE of the United States the 
Senate does not amount to a damn; 
and inside the United States the Senate 
is mostly despised. They haven’t had an 
original constructive thought down there 
in fifty years—Woodrow Wilson, in pri- 
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tance in establishing a man’s reputation 
for posterity. One hesitates to think where 
the gentle Lincoln might stand, if, instead 
of dying from the assassin’s bullet, he had 
lived through the grewsome scandals of 
the Reconstruction, spending his dying 
years, toothless and bald, tottering around 
the streets of Springfield, Illinois —Charles 
A. Beard, historian and student of politics. 








vate conversation shortly before he died. 


MOTION pic- 


tures may 


have suggested my”/ 


faith in movement 
as a form of in- 
surance. Keep mov- 
ing, and the world 


cannot hit you a 


knock - down blow. 
Life’s punches will 
glance harmlessly 
from you, if you 


~ 


move fast enough. | 


Remember, man- | 


kind has always 
been divided be- 
tween the quick— 
and the dead.— 
Douglas Fairbanks, 
exponent of motion 
in the movies. 


MAN who 
eares for let- 
ters knows that no 
man can reason- 
ably flatter him- 


THE childish, artistic, credulous, roman- 
tic male will always cling to the illusion 


—. 





———— : a ae 


—_ 


CIENCE has made man stronger 

but not happier. Scientific progress 
has outstripped man’s mental develop- 
ment. To-day civilization is being pro- 
pelled toward disaster by science, 
which has become the servant of irra- 
tional group rivalry known as nation- 
alism. Just as we used to justify 
/Avholesale murder in the name of re- 
ligion, now we justify it in the name 
of nationalism; and the peril is that our 
instruments of murder and destruction 
are being improved with dizzy speed. 
Before we become bored with national- 
ism, civilization may have committed 
suicide, Our only hope is th 
tion, say the United States, will become 
so powerful that Se a ae will 
dare to fight—it- is despotism will 
occasionally—be—cruel, intolerant, and 
stupid; but it will be efficient, it will 
make possible the-dévelopment of in- 
ternational -démocracy, and in any case 
it is the only—alternative to the ex- 
termination of civilization. — Bertrand 
Russell, mathematician, philosopher, 
pacifist, publicist, aristocrat, and revo- 
lutionary critic 6f~soecial and political 


‘there waits for him 


4 good cook! 




























that somewhere 
a perfect creature 
who is—sweet as 
an angel, danger- 
ous as a wildcat, 
refined as Mme. 
Récamier, athletic 
as Hercules, com- 
panionable as Fal- 
staff, spiritual as 
Aurora Leigh, wit- 
ty as Voltaire, gul- 
lible as Simple Si- 
fmon, and—a darn 


Now and then a 
woman is able to 
convince a man 
that she is the 
magically harmo- 
nious synthesis of 
all these dissonant 
qualities. But she 
never can convince 
him permanently. 
And after she be- 





self that he has 
thoughts which no 
other man thought 


institutions. 





gins to age a tittle 
with the strain, 








before him. He 

knows that ideas belong to al); that one 
cannot say, “This is mine.” He knows, in 
fact, that an idea is of value only because 
of its form, and that to give a new form 
to an old idea is the whole of art, and the 
only creation possible to humanity.—Ana- 
tole France, dean of Europe’s men of 
letters, novelist and critic. 


HAT, after all, is a statesman? My 
guess is that a statesman is a man 

who foresees the long future, prepares his 
country for it courageously and discreetly, 
is justified by events, takes risks, has good 
luck and exercises caution. A dramatic 
exit from this world’s stage has its impor- 





the man’s Moral 
Nature suddenly asserts itself and asks 
him, solemnly, “Really now, do I want her 
for the Mother of My Children?”—Don 
Marquis, satirist, poet and colyumist. 


[* we are not to take a gun and shoot 

the people who disagree with us (the 
simplicity of which method has always 
appealed to me), we must find some way of 
getting along with them. Now that is 
“loving your enemies,” and a general at- 
tempt to put it into practice would involve 
a catastrophic dissolution of the State, 
the Prison System, Property Rights and 
almost everything else one could think of. 
—Floyd Dell, essayist and literary rebel. 
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Calvin Coolidge 


The President As Seen in Four Dimensions 








© Harris & Ewing 
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| CARES OF STATE ARE PUT ASIDE WHEN THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH CALLS AT | 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


President Coolidge swapping reminisces with Philip Gleason, 
Mass., who predicted long ago that his friend would rise high in the | 


Northampton, 


the sturdy horseshoer of 


political world. 


fe a 





N these sensational days of scandals 
| and near scandals that point the 

finger of suspicion at high govern- 
ment officials and others prominent in 
the public eye, with resultant wild ru- 
mors and unthinking charges against 
innocent, as well as possibly guilty, 
men, Calvin Coolidge persists in “keep- 
ing cool.” So far nobody has been able 
to build a hot enough fire under the 
present occupant of the White House 
to dissipate his coolness or ruffle his 
perfectly disciplined temper. 

Of late President Coolidge has been 
made an object of keen and curious 
scrutiny on the part of such divergent 
biographers as French Strother, who 


records, in The World’s Work, his im- 
pressions of the President gained dur- 
ing a week spent as a White House 
guest; Donald A. Craig, of the New 
York Herald, and Joseph Edgar Cham- 
berlin, who, with the Rev. Dr. Elihu 
Grant, of Haverford College, writes of 
Mr. Coolidge in the Boston Transcript. 

By the first-named writer we hear 
the Chief Executive referred to as “the 
strange character in the White House,” 
and we read that “the lonesomest office 
in the world is now occupied by one 
whom his best friend calls ‘the lone- 
liest man on earth.’” Applied to a 
man the adjective “lonely” usually im- 
plies that he is cut off, against his own 
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Persons in the Foreground 


desire, from human companionship. 
This, we are assured, is not true of 
President Coolidge whose society has 
been courted all his life by those around 
him. “In boyhood, in college, in poli- 
tics, he has drawn people to him. That 
so few people have been able to achieve 
the intimacy they sought was his do- 
ing, not theirs, he being a shy man, and 
an honest man. Add to which, he is 
humorous, and further that he is very 
wise and absolutely dependable, and you 
have the picture of a man other men 
like to tie to.” 

Without being. either lonely or soli- 
tary, the President is admitted to be 
fond of “‘silent communion.” Frequent- 
ly he invites an intimate for a week’s 
visit to the White House, and in the 
week says only four words to him— 
“good morning” on two days of the 
seven—but he wants him there. An odd 
illustration: 


“One day he sent for a friend to come 
to his office in the White House. 
Thinking he was wanted for his 
counsel, he hastened to answer the 
summons. He was ushered in from 
the waiting-room. 

“ “How do you do!’ said the Pres- 
ident. ‘Sit down.’ 

“The friend sat. The President 
sat—and looked out the window. |.: 
After fifteen minutes of silence, the 
friend rose to go. 

“Don’t go. Sit down,’ said the 
President. 

“After twenty more minutes of 
silence the friend rose to go. ‘Don’t 
go. Sit down,’ said the President. 

“Another twenty minutes of si- 
lence. The friend arose: ‘I guess 
you didn’t want me for anything, 
so I’ll be going.’ 

“The President’s reply was: 
‘Thank you for coming. I wanted 
to think.’” 
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Why, then, has he so few in- 
timates? Because, in every de- 
tail, we are told, the President 
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of a sort with the President in the mat- 
ter of honesty, wisdom, dependability 
and humor. In this connection: 


“He does not insist that you be shy or 
silent—indeed, he prefers people who are 
not, as witness Mrs. Coolidge and Frank 
W. Stearns. They are distinctively social 
beings, vivacious and loquacious... But the 
hardest of his terms is that you shall take 
the trouble to appreciate a man who never 
makes the first move in creating a friend- 
ship, and who can enjoy your society 
for a week without.saying a word. If 
you can’t enjoy his on the same terms, you 
are not cut out for his society, and you 
don’t get it.” 


Drawing a pen picture of our thirti- 
eth Chief Executive, the Herald corre- 
spondent notes that while Calvin Coo- 
lidge has a keen sense of humor under 
his calm exterior and manifest air of 
deliberation, he never laughs uproar- 
iously, but nearly always noiselessly— 
and mostly inside. Nor does he ever 
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has always met life on his own 
terms, and his terms of friend- 
ship are assured hard. The candi- 

date for that friendship must be 





THERE ARE MOMENTS WHEN 


ONE WANTS 
TO BE ALONE 
—Cole in Detroit News 
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laugh because he thinks it is expected 
of him. Further: 


“He has not changed his dress or his 
daily habits since he became President. 
Except when he is in conventional evening 
dress or wearing the customary black cut- 
away coat and dark gray trousers for a 
daytime call he usually wears a pepper- 
and-salt business suit with a double- 
breasted sack coat. Unobtrusive, neutral, 
grays or browns are his favorite colors 
in dress, and when it is not black his four- 
in-hand necktie is of those colors. When 
not in conventional garb he wears a brown 
or gray soft hat. He prefers black shoes. 

“The President is 5 feet 10 inches tall 
and weighs about 150 pounds. His figure 
is spare. He is in his fifty-second year— 
pretty young for our Presidents, but old 
enough for most men’s hair to be turning 
gray. Mr. Coolidge’s hair was called red 
when he was a boy at school in Vermont, 
and earned him the name of ‘Red’ Coo- 
lidge. It is sandy now and growing thin, 
but there is not a single gray hair on his 
head. 

“His eyes are a distinct blue. Above 
them is a high, broad forehead, and be- 
neath them a rather accentuated Yankee 
nose, pointing down to a very kindly, ex- 
pressive, decidedly firm mouth, rather 
more thin-lipped than otherwise, and 
forming very nearly a straight line with a 
slight downward dip at the corners. His 
chin is of average length, somewhat nar- 
row and rounded. He could not be called 
square-jawed, although his jaws have a 
positive ‘set.’ His whole face is very well 
proportioned and makes an almost perfect 
oval, the lines of which are not much 
broken by his medium-sized ears. His face 
is inclined to be thin; his neck is neither 
long nor short. He wears a turn-down 
starched collar of average height, sloping 
in front so as to just miss his Adam’s 
apple. He parts his hair well over on the 
left side.” 


There has been much public curiosity 
about the President’s forms of recrea- 
tion and amusement. It has been said 
that he never plays—does not know 
how to play. And all sorts of things 
have been said about his exceptional 
characteristics in that respect. The 
President can play, but, it is said, he 
does not play merely for the sake of 
playing; for the reason that it would 
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not be recreation to him if he did. He 
gets pleasure out of a great variety of 
things, but the Coolidge mind is so 
constituted that he must see some rea- 
son for doing a thing, or he finds no 
pleasure in the doing of it. He took up 
golf once for a short time, but soon 
dropped it. 

“I found that I got just as much ex- 
ercise and a much better chance to look 
around me while walking,” he once told 
a friend. “I did not have to carry golf 
sticks and knock a ball around as an 
excuse to get out of doors.” 

There is no use beating about the 
bush on this subject. The fact is that 
the President is not the sort of man 
who gets pleasure from those inconse- 
quential matters that form the subject 
of a conversation during a golf game, 
or a game of cards. He likes to see 
other folks enjoy them, but he does not 
care for them himself and does not 
mind saying so. 

As Joseph Edgar Chamberlin ob- 
serves in the Transcript, apropos of 
such addresses and state papers as 
bear the name of Calvin Coolidge, his 
expression is habitually mild: 


“He is positive without the illusion of 
infallibility. In his style and method there 
is none of the Rooseveltian hammer and 
tongs, nor any of the Wilsonian pontifica- 
tion. He makes many assertions, but they 
are all along the line of what seem to be 
the evident and accepted American princi- 
ples and conclusions. This is no doubt one 
sign of greatness, since great men, ac- 
cording to Emerson, are above the mean- 
ness of pretending to knowledge which 
they have not. 

“In his literary style, which he has care- 
fully cultivated, Mr. Coolidge is undoubt- 
edly a follower of Lincoln, though he is 
unable to attain the simple grandeur, the 
fine rhythm, the moving eloquence of Lin- 
coln’s style. He writes for the most part 
in short sentences, sometimes carrying this 
tendency very far, as in a passage be- 
ginning with ‘we believe in our Republic,’ 
followed by six ‘we believes,’ which might 
be cut out without impairing the sense of 
the utterance. .. . He never gets beyond 
his depth, and is therefore always clear. 
This quality, beyond all doubt, is thor- 
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oughly appreciated by the people. They 
like Coolidge because they understand him, 
and because he says the things that they 
are thinking. The strong ethical and pur- 
posive basis of all his talk and writings 
appeals to the American people. It is so 
simply genuine that they know it comes 
from an honest man, and an honest man is 
what the people are after.” 


Discussing the President as a friend 
and former neighbor in Northampton, 
Mass., the Rev. Dr. Grant, now of Hav- 
erford, Penn., is quoted as saying that 
when Calvin Coolidge was interrogated 
by his townsmen on this or that sub- 
ject, his customary responses were 
“Possibly so,” or “Probably,” but oft- 
ener, “I d’n’o.” At the same time he 
was neighborly; when Dr. Grant was 
clumsily trying to mow his lot with a 
scythe Coolidge came over and showed 
him how to swing the scythe. That 
was an art which he had thoroughly 
learned on the paternal farm in Ver- 
mont. 

“Nothing,” says Dr. Grant, “seems to 
inflate, or elate, Mr. Coolidge.” When 
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he was a candidate for mayor of North- 
ampton he had a very good man run- 
ning against him, but it was said by 
the people that if Cal Coolidge won the 
election he would be able to go down 
town the next morning wearing the 
same size hat, and it was doubtful if 
the other man could do that. They 
elected Coolidge. Coolidge was never 
surprised at anything that happened, 
for he appeared to have thought it all 
out beforehand. Dr. Grant says that 
nothing ever impressed him so much 
as this, that when Coolidge went on a 
visit to the Grand Canyon of Colorado, 
and returned, he went right along about 
his business without saying anything 
about it. He had discounted even the 
Grand Canyon! 

Mr. Coolidge manifestly impressed 
his immediate fellow-citizens with his 
powers, because he was always able to 
get their votes without any of the usual 
public manifestations of the vote-get- 
ter. This marked him off from all other 
political figures in Northampton, as it 
is doing in Washington. 





Gina D’Annunzio 


A Prince by Poetry and Patriotism, Not by Pedigree 


O Gabriel D’Annunzio is now a 
prince; a prince by poetry, not by 
pedigree; and among Their High- 

nesses, “the cousins” of King Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy, there is at last a 
born genius. It is the apotheosis of 
the artistic temperament. In a land 
where Dante, the poet, died in exile; 
where Savonarola, the preacher, was 
burned alive; where Rienzi, the re- 
former, was murdered; where Mazzini, 
the philosopher, was imprisoned; and 
where Garibaldi, the revolutionist, was 
hunted for his life, here is an artist, 
as irresponsible as any of them, who 
also defied the law, yet joins the aris- 
tocracy and receives those flamboyant 
flatteries which, of late years, have 
been reserved by Italy for Caruso. 
When D’Annunzio dies, there will be 


fortunes made by sculptors who will 
carve his statues. And after a mag- 
nificent and feathery funeral, he will be 
entombed in the Pantheon at Rome. 
Fame is his reward, fickle fame; blown 
like a bubble that bursts; insubstan- 
tial as the cloud-capped palaces which 
leave not a wrack behind. What will 
have happened, a hundred years hence, 
to D’Annunzio’s dynasty of the pen? 

There is an art that cannot live with- 
out applause, and present, immediate 
applause is the very air that D’Annun- 
zio breathes. He is an actor who, if 
he plays at all, must play to the gallery. 
Disraeli said of Gladstone that he was 
“intoxicated with the exuberance of his 
own verbosity.” That is the intoxica- 
tion of D’Annunzio. Year after year 
he has poured forth millions of words 
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—novels , poems, articles, manifestos, 
soliloquies, and even that fantastic 
film, “Cabiria,” based upon the Second 
Punic War. Year after year he has 
read voraciously, exuberant even in his 
appetite for literature. But in all this 
mass production, reminiscent of Ru- 
bens and exceeding the output of Zola 
or Shakespeare, how much will live? 
Within the mountain, what mouse will 
survive, immortal? Possibly, a few 
simple and beautiful lyrics—choice flow- 
ers amid the sensuality which Italians 
themselves have criticized as mere sail. 
“The loveliest 
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so violent an intensity that his char- 
acters have often proved to be the 
poet D’Annunzio in fancy dress. He 
has to get himself into a divine frenzy 
before he can write. “If I describe a 
glutton,” says he, “I become a glut- 
ton.” When composing “Francesca da 
Rimini,” D’Annunzio was so fascinated 
by the villain, Malatestino, that he 
seemed actually to see the leer in the 
man’s single eye, and D’Annunzio’s 
screams of terror summoned Eleonora 
Duse from another room, who had to 
soothe her twin-soul in a nightmare, 

like a child. D’An- 





things I have ever 
written,” confess- 
es D’Annunzio, 
“were born of my 
bestiality.” As 
for the rest, most 
of it will fall to 
the ground by its 
own weight. And 
much is already 
forgotten. To 
dash off 8,000 
lines of an epic, 
“Laus. Vitae,” 
practically with- 
out interruption, 
is a great feat of 
‘endurance. But 
to read 8,000 lines 
of such a master- 
piece may be for 
most people an 
even greater or- 
deal. Long books 
usually have short 
lives. 

Living by un- 
restrained self- 
expression, it is 
no wonder that 
D’Annunzio has 
been deficient in 
self-control. In 
his very discipline 
he has been un- 
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A GENIUS IS “ELEVATED” TO THE 
ITALIAN NOBILITY 





Prince Gabriel D’Annunzio is rewarded not 


nunzio is frankly 
an esthetic an- 
archist. “Only 
mediocrities,” he 
says, “work out a 
plan in advance. 
My guiding star 
is like a shell, and 
I know not where 
it will burst.” 
When the Great 
War came, D’An- 
nunzio was re- 
vealed to the 
world as the Rud- 
yard Kipling of 
| Italy. Where, 
| however, the Eng- 
lish minstrel of 
nationalism walk- 
ed about as usual, 
in a silk hat, the 
Italian, with a 
head almost bald, 
took bodily to an 
aeroplane. D’An- 
nunzio was the 
| first bard who 
| ever dropped 
bombs from the 
clouds, and _ the 
1 spectacle of this 
confessed Epicu- 
rean, this Boccac- 
cio of the twen- 








* ‘ . only for his literary flights, but for his 5 
disciplined. He aviation prowess and other military achieve- tieth century, 
j ma g i ne d h 1s ments in behalf of Italy. rising in stern 
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height of a desperate crisis, evoked in 
Italy a passionate response. The divine 
frenzy of D’Annunzio breathed divine 
frenzy into a brave but baffled nation. 
Of him it could be said, as it was said 
of Napoleon, that his words were half 
battles. There were moments when, 
after Italy’s reverses, D’Annunzio was 
the one man who with God makes a 
majority. His impetus was terrific, and 
when peace came he could not stop him- 
self. He saw everything in heaven and 
earth as an objective for a push. The 
Italy of art and music and letters and 
architecture became merely a line of 
communications for an advance on 
Fiume. And on Fiume, D’Annunzio 
concentrated all the fury of his divine 
but highly inconvenient frenzy. 

For, after all, however excellent may 
be a life of frenzy for poets, there is 
also something to be said for a life of 
friendship for the rest of us. To have 
a plan may be mediocre, but to have no 
plan is mere madness. And when D’An- 
nunzio called for Arditi or irregulars 
to capture Fiume, he was challenging 
not only Jugo-Slavia, but the world— 
he was substituting Chaos for Cosmos. 
The idea that anybody anywhere would 
be happier because this little seaport 
was cut off from its economic base was 
patently ridiculous. What D’Annunzio 
and his Arditi did to Fiume was to ruin 
the place. And when he was politely 
but firmly requested to leave the city, a 
deep gloom settled on his nature. There 
was no more limelight. There was only 
a curious uneasiness over the lives he 
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had sacrificed. “My dead soldiers,” de- 
cilares D’Annunzio, “still bleed within 
me,” and he went so far as to plant 
trees in his garden in memory of his 
innocent but fallen enemies. 

D’Annunzio had, however, started 
something. His nationalist ardor was 
organized by Mussolini, whom Gabriel 
despises as a lowbrow. The Arditi be- 
came the Fascisti. And poetry was 
turned into prose. In the little village 
of Gardone, overlooking the Alps, the 
displaced D’Annunzio had bought a 
dwelling and there he retired. In his 
divine frenzy he filled the kitchen with 
hundreds of crucifixes and thousands 
of ikons. Being in a religious mood, 
he would wear a Franciscan habit, but, 
as hair shirt, he was careful to retain 
a soft silk undergarment with jeweled 
studs, which contributed luxury to 
penance. And he retained his rings, 
which include one that belonged to 
Byron. There was, too, no lack of gos- 
sip over D’Annunzio’s inamoratas, past 
if not present. It was not for nothing 
that he wore the ring of Byron. 

And so D’Annunzio, a poet born and 
made, becomes a prince, made not born. 
His ethics, his language, his ideals are 
untranslatable into English. He is 
Italian of the Italians. He has in him 
the soul at once of Julius Cesar, who 
wanted the world; of Virgil, who only 
wanted Rome; of Dante, who preferred 
heaven to hell; and of Horace, who was 
satisfied with the perfect word in the 
perfect line. Accuracy of diction consti- 
tutes the glory of D’Annunzio’s career. 


Burton Seal Wheeler 


The Fighting Montana Senator Who “Undid” Daugherty 


ONTANA is excelled by many 
M American commonwealths in the 

matter of population and gen- 
eral political potency, but there is one 
place where Montana has of late been 
more than holding its own, and that is 
in the United States Senate. No two 
figures in Washington have been more 


conspicuous in the recent orgy of Sen- 
atorial investigation, using the word as 
a courtesy, than Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh, victor-victim of the oil inquiry, 
and Senator Burton K. Wheeler, the 
Nemesis of Attorney - General Daugh- 
erty, and Washington will testify that a 
prettier pair of Paladins never skinned 
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an unwilling witness or bludgeoned a 
Cabinet officer. 

As Paul Y. Anderson observes, in the 
New York World, it took several years 
and certain naval oil reserves to dis- 
cover Walsh to the country, but Wheeler 
had been in the Senate less than a 
month before he left his impress upon 
its proceedings, and three months after 
taking his seat he became recognized 
as a Senatorial factor. As a matter of 
Congressional record, he is the spokes- 
man for a group of new Democratic 
Senators who form what might almost 
be called a bloc, comparable to that 
which La Follette heads on the other 
side of the chamber. For the time be- 
ing, this group is, or has been, acting in 
harmony with the party leaders, but 
that it is a potentially insurgent ele- 
ment is undoubted. 

Before Wheeler introduced his res- 
olution calling for the resignation of 
Daugherty, and followed it up with an 
attack so savage that even the Senate 
flinched, he had given his colleagues a 
taste of his mettle by precipitating the 
long deadlock over the election of a 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which kept the Senate 
stewing for a month. 

It was an open secret that some of 
the Democratic leaders were not over- 
sanguine of electing their candidate. 
Some deemed it better strategy to let 
the Republicans organize the commit- 
tee, knowing that the Democratic in- 
surgent coalition could block any legis- 
lation reported. 

“What difference does it make who is 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission?” asked Senator Reed, of 
Missouri. 

“All right. Then why not elect a 
progressive?” Senator Wheeler re- 
torted. That put the Missouri Senator 
into his seat in a hurry, for it did make 
a difference—such a difference that not 
a progressive could have voted for 
Senator Cummins or anyone else accept- 
able to the conservatives in the Senate 
without the certainty of being thrown 
out of office by the voters at home. 

It is difficult for the World corre- 
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spondent to reconcile Wheeler and his 
constituency. Why did the cowhands 
and copper miners of Montana select a 
man of Massachusetts birth and Har- 
vard accent to represent them in the 
Senate? Partially, we are told, because 
he thinks on public issues much as the 
cowhands and copper miners think. 
But also, perhaps, because this tall, 
youngish and benevolent -looking in- 
dividual, with the finely modeled head 
and the patrician features, possesses 
the type of fighting quality which such 
men admire. 

It is recorded that Senator Wheeler 
smiles when he strikes. He does not 
wear the intensely serious mien of 
Walsh, the tragic air of La Follette, nor 
even the mocking gravity of Pat Harri- 
son, of Mississippi, or Moses, of New 
Hampshire. He smiles and hits. Bent 
upon the greatest enterprises, his good 
humor is undisturbed. But neither is 
his determination softened by his 
humor. When, following his assault 
upon the Attorney-General, Chairman 
Adams of the Republican National 
Committee publicly called him “a 
blatherskite,” and E. L. Doheny charged 
him with “malicious lying,” Wheeler is 
reported to have smiled and retorted: 


“Nobody is going to draw a red her- 
ring across this trail. I am not on trial; 
Daugherty is. The issue in this case is 
whether Daugherty is fit to remain as 
Attorney-General. I do not intend to divert 
attention from that issue by entering into 
controversies foreign to it. Whether I am 
a blatherskite and a liar can be decided 
later, when this question is out of the way.” 


Since then Senator Wheeler has been 
indicted by a Montana Federal Grand 
Jury on a charge of unlawfully receiv- 
ing money as a retainer fee to influence 
the issuance of oil and gas prospecting 
permits by the Secretary of the Interior 
and Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. He describes the indictment as 
evidence of conspiracy per se and as 
“merely the latest illustration of the 
corruption of the Department of Jus- 
tice.” 

Despite his Harvard accent, Senator 
Wheeler, in private conversation, em- 
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ploys the vocabulary of an average man. 
In speaking of his campaigns, he says: 
“The first time they trimmed me, but 
when it was over they knew they had 
been to the wars. The next time I 
trimmed them, and made them like it.” 

After he had launched his attack on 
Daugherty, a well-wisher came around 
and told him that his war record was 
being raked over, and that he was in for 
some embarrassing counter-charges. 
He laughed, and said: 


“Listen; out in Montana this kind of a 
scrap would be regarded as a pleasant 
outing. When you’ve been fighting the big 
copper companies for fifteen years, taking’ 
your chances with private detectives and 
mine guards, this is pie. Nobody in the 
Department of Justice has got anything 
on me, and nobody is going to get any- 
thing on me. I’ve seen copies of some of 
the telegrams that have been sent to Mon- 
tana from Washington in the last few 
days, but those sports will find out that 
they’re on a wild goose chase.” 


This reference was to a particularly 
interesting period of the speaker’s 
colorful political career—to the period 
when he was a United States District 
Attorney, during the Wilson Admin- 
istration. For many years Wheeler has 
been a warm supporter of Senator 
Walsh. This cost him the enmity of 
the copper interests, and resulted in 
some spectacular fights in the Montana 
State Legislature, of which Wheeler 
was a member. In 1913 Walsh caused 
Wheeler to be appointed District Attor- 
ney. 

In that capacity he prosecuted some 
prominent Democratic politicians on 
charges of using the mails to defraud. 
The war came on. Wheeler objected to 
the manner in which the espionage laws 
were being applied in some parts of the 
country. He declined to prosecute 
members of the I. W. W. He spoke his 
disapproval of some of the methods em- 
ployed against persons of German de- 
scent. For this he was denounced, first 
as a pro-German, and then as a Bol- 
shevik. 

Senator Walsh came up for re-elec- 
tion in 1918, and as a sponsor for 
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Wheeler he was subjected to serious at- 
tacks. So long as he alone was the ob- 
ject of these assaults, Wheeler had gone 
his way smiling and undisturbed, but 
when his presence in office endangered 
the political existence of his benefactor 
and friend, Walsh, he resigned. 

Other appointments were offered 
him, some in Washington, but he de- 
clined them all, announcing that he pro- 
posed to take his case before the people. 
He won the Democratic nomination for 
Governor in 1920, but was defeated in 
the election, although running 17,000 
votes ahead of the Presidential candi- 
date, Cox. One feature of the campaign 
against him was the placarding of the 
State with huge posters depicting a 
bloody hand, indicative of Wheeler’s 
reputed Bolshevik tendencies. 

Deciding that his campaign had not 
been thorough, he prepared to run for 
the Senate in 1922. He covered the 
State three separate and distinct times, 
speaking in every town and village on 
every round. To give a sporting touch 
to the race in the primary, he laid a 
wager of $3,000 against $2,000 that he 
would get more votes than his two 
opponents combined, and he won it, and 
also won the election. 

Senator Wheeler is in his forty-third 
year and is married, his wife having 
been Miss Lulu M. White, of Albany, 
Illinois. When he migrated west from 
Sudbury, Massachusetts, about twenty 
years ago, he left behind a large assort- 
ment of Mayflower-pedigreed relatives. 
Time has not strengthened some of 
these ties, but when Wheeler went to 
the Senate, a distant relation wrote, 
in some apprehension, that he had 
heard that Cousin Burton was having 
commerce with the radicals, and im- 
plored him not to do anything that 
would bring discredit on the family. 
He is reported to have replied: 


“T came here to represent the people of 
Montana, not the family. I imagine that 
if I had stayed in Massachusetts and de- 
pended on the family to put me here, I 
would not now be here. The people of Mon- 
tana and I understand each other thor- 
oughly, and that is all that is necessary.” 
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The. American Mind 


A New and Provocative Study of Our National Genius 


NE of the most challenging of 
‘@) recent books is “The American 
Mind in Action” (Harper) , writ- 
ten by Harvey O’Higgins in‘ collabora- 
tion with Dr. E. H. Reede. It aims 
to interpret the national genius from 
a psychoanalytic point of view, and it 
offers a somewhat derogatory account 
both of average men at the present time 
and of past leaders. Unlike, for instance, 
Stuart Sherman in “Americans,” the 
authors of this new book have set them- 
selves the task of portraying the seamy 
side of the American character. Their 
object is to show that while we have 
mastered nature, we are still in the kin- 
dergarten stage when we try to master, 
or even to understand, the psychic forces 
that make our lives a joy or a burden. 
The trouble with us, from their point 
of view, is our Puritanism, which over- 
hangs us like a blight and yet, in a 
sense, is necessary. When Mr. O’Hig- 
gins and Dr. Reede use this word, they 
are thinking of the religious attitude 
which sees life as a continual war be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit. It has 
been in the world at least since the time 
when Saint Paul wrote of that war in 
his members which made him wretched, 
and it lies at the very base of what we 
are’ pleased to call American civiliza- 
tion. 

The object of Puritanism has ever 
been to end the inner war by repress- 
ing the instincts that caused it — the 
sex instinct, for instance, and those re- 
sponses to the instinct of self-assertion 
that show in the forms of anger, envy, 
emulation, pride, ambition and so forth. 
It matters not that some of these in- 
stincts are among the most potent of 
ordinary healthy life. It matters not 
that half of them are sins of thought. 
“The instincts were not merely to be 
prevented from impelling to sinful ac- 
tion; they were to be stopped from get- 
ting into the conscious mind as sinful 
thoughts; they were to be dammed up 


in the subconscious mind, with all their 
undrained energy and all their unre- 
lieved tension.” 

This effort was, in the nature of 
things, impossible, for reasons explain- 
ed by Mr. O’Higgins and Dr. Reede in 
the following passage: 


“The conscious mind can easily control 
instinctive action; it cannot wholly con- 
trol instinctive thought. It can control 
the action the more easily if it allows the 
thought into the conscious mind, where it 
appears to drain off the energy somewhat 
and relieve the tension. The Puritan 
could not permit himself the safety valve 
of this drainage. When his instinctive 
thoughts came into consciousness, they 
filled him with a fear of eternal punish- 
ment, a feeling of guilt, a conviction of 
baseness, a ceaseless anxiety from which 
he rarely obtained any secure escape. This 
is the key to the Puritan character and 
to the code of social conduct which he set. 
At his worst, he had a bad case of ‘float- 
ing anxiety,’ as physicians now call it; 
his repressions, in various disguises, 
leaked into his mind poisonously, and he 
‘blew up’ under the strain in an appalling 
way. At his best, he was likely to be a 
worried, sour faced, self-persecuted, joy- 
less hypochondriac.” 


The Puritan might have gone mad 
under this pressure of warring im- 
pulses if he had not found a partial 
escape through physical labor. New 
England Puritans, in particular, were 
fortunate enough to be set on the edge 
of a wilderness that demanded the en- 
ergies of every waking hour. 

In such a situation prosperity was 
looked upon as an evidence of God’s 
favor, and industry, which begat pros- 
perity, became a public virtue. A 
certain unscrupulousness in the means 
used to obtain prosperity was liable, it 
seems, to be overlooked. Indeed, we 


are told, the Puritan’s scruples of con- 
science were limited by the specialized 
idea already referred to—the Pauline 
idea of sin as a pleasure of the senses, 
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not an idea of sin as an injury to 
others. Almost on the day of their 
landing, the Pilgrims stole corn from 
the Indians. Predatoriness was not re- 
garded as a serious offense. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the labor of these pioneers was 
rewarded beyond their most extrava- 
gant dreams. If to-day no nation can 
challenge the United States in indus- 
try, in prosperity, in diffusion of wealth 
and physical comfort, that fact is in 
large part due to the Puritans. “The 
Puritan created a Frankenstein mon- 
ster in his fear of the flesh, but he 
found a way to set that monster to 
work, on the pioneer roads of a new 
civilization, with an energy that has 
astonished mankind. No such combi- 
nation of an implacable psychic drive 
and an unlimited physical opportunity 
had ever been known in the world be- 
fore, and it is scarcely possible that 
circumstances will ever conspire to pro- 
duce it again.” 

Just because opportunity is no longer 
unlimited and occupations have become 
narrower, a new set of psychological 
difficulties have been superimposed on 
the original trials and tribulations of 
the Puritans. We have the same en- 
ergies, impulses and temptations that 
the Puritans had, but we cannot release 
them in the same healthy ways. Hence, 
worry —the pet psychological vice of 
the modern American. 


“Worry. is a ‘displaced anxiety’; the real 
source of it is concealed in the subcon- 
scious mind; the conscious mind attaches 
it to one innocent circumstance after an- 
other, and then struggles vainly to be 
rid of it by reforming those circumstances. 
Americans worry especially about their 
healths, and they have made the corner 
drug store a national institution; nowhere 
else in the world will you find it flourish- 
ing so gayly or the patent medicine so 
popular. They are persecuted by business 
worries; but here there is a very obvious 
displacement, for if you take the typical 
American away from his business, he 
worries to death. Force him to retire in 
comfortable idleness and he sinks into a 
depression not unlike the Puritan’s con- 


‘SOUL-FEAR AND WORRY 

















THE PSYCHOANALYST 
Harvey O’Higgins, who, with Dr. E. H. Reede, 
has been probing into the national soul, sug- 
gests that many of us miss happiness be- 
cause we refuse to come to grips with reality. 











viction of sin. He has no rich inner life, 
based on self-knowledge and security, to 
draw upon with satisfaction in retirement. 
He prefers to die in harness rather than 
face the horror of meditative thought.” 


What the typical American might 
have become without the outlet that in- 
dustry affords is tragically evident in 
such a career as that of Henry Adams. 
It is equally evident, according to Mr. 
O’Higgins and Dr. Reede, in the ca- 
reers of Mark Twain, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Walt Whit- 
man and others whom Americans have 
been proud to honor. 

Mark Twain, we are told, started life 
with a well-developed case of the Puri- 
tan anxiety—the soul-fear—which the 
new psychology finds at the bottom of 
most of the peculiarities of the typical 
American mind. This fear was in- 
stilled in part by his father and in 
part by his mother. In later years he 
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allowed his repressed emotions of filial 
impiety to escape unconsciously in 
“Huckleberry Finn” and “Tom Saw- 
yer.” He was ever a maladjusted man, 
and he became, at the end, an unbeliever 
and a blank pessimist. His humor, so 
far from being amiable, was in large 
part the expression of subconscious re- 
volt and anger and hatred and self-con- 
tempt. 

Abraham Lincoln is also presented 
as a depressed Puritan. “The religious 
philosophy of his young manhood is 
very like Twain’s. And in both cases 
the philosophy was merely the intellec- 
tual attempt to escape the oppressive 
soul-fear by destroying the symbol of 
it.’ His humor, also like Twain’s, was 
“an unconscious and instinctive device 
to maximate his ego, to obtain the good 
will of a company, to overcome an op- 
ponent, to relieve his own repressions, 
and to escape from his solitary melan- 
choly in social laughter and applause.” 
The authors of this book make much 
of Lincoln’s unhappy love-affairs and 
suicidal tendencies. They go so far as 
to say: “It was Lincoln’s unconscious 
defense of his own oppressed self that 
was projected into his defense of racial 
liberty.” 

Even Ralph Waldo Emerson is in- 
terpreted in similar fashion. We learn 
that on the death of his father he and 
his brothers were reduced to poverty. 
The “soul-fear” is again in evidence. 
He was brought up in dependence on 
charity and the help of relatives, and 
he sought spiritual compensation, then 
as later, by working out a philosophy 
based on self-reliance. “To the new 
psychology he appears, in fact, as a 
timid, dependent, introverted recluse 
who retired within himself and shut 
out reality until he ended in amnesia 
and the inability to remember even the 
names of things.” 

Walt Whitman fares even worse than 
Emerson at the hands of these icono- 
clastic critics. He is pictured as a true 
“Narcissan” and a thorough poseur. 
While he wrote to an English critic 
that he had had six children, his most 
intimate friends were never able to dis- 
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cover any of them. “The sexual ex- 
pression in his poems,” we read, “is 
obviously a compensation in phantasy 
for the lack of a potency that was de- 
nied him in experience. Much of this 
sexual expression is dangerously near 
the homosexual level, which is to be ex- 
pected where the sexual impulse is an- 
chored by a mother fixation and unable 
to achieve a heterosexual goal.” 

The only Americans mentioned as 
even approximately realizing the. psy- 
chological standards implicit in “The 
American Mind in Action” are Benja- 
min Franklin and Henry W. Longfel- 
low. The first is described as “an ex- 
trovert and a realist by the training of 
his young experience.” The second ap- 
pears as “a Puritan, but a more or less 
liberated Puritan.” No two men were 
ever more unlike than Franklin and 
Longfellow. And yet the two are linked 
in their practical common sense. They 
acquired property, affection and fame. 
They were able to reconcile the ego 
instinct with the herd instinct. In 
brief, they knew how to face reality 
and how to conquer it. 

There are bound to be many who will 
feel that a psychological method which 
sets Franklin and Longfellow above 
Lincoln and Emerson is defective. Be 
that as it may, “The American Mind 
in Action” stands as a piece of brilliant 
and thought-provoking writing. The 
lesson of the book is that men, if they 
want to be happy, must somehow 
straighten out their inner conflicts by 
coming to grips with reality. It sug- 
gests that ideals, in order to be useful, 
must be based on reality. And it ends 
on a note of hope that is well worth 
cherishing: 


“The American mind faces the material 
realities of life triumphantly; it has yet 
to face the realities of human nature and 
of its own individuality with any such 
pragmatic skill. If it ever learns to con- 
front facts in its life and in its art, as 
it has confronted them in its physical 
environment, it ought to produce a civil- 
ization that would make all the imagined 
Utopias of mankind look like the day- 
dreams of barbarians.” 
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The Byron Legend 


Celebrating Missolonghi and the Afterglow 


death, which occurred at Misso- 

longhi, Greece, on April 19, 1924, 
has been celebrated in many countries 
in remarkable ways. In England Ed- 
mund Gosse, Thomas Hardy, John 
Masefield, Gilbert Murray and a num- 
ber of others joined in an appeal to the 
public to contribute, as a Byron me- 
morial, financial assistance to Greek 
refugees in need of succor. In Greece 
the National University organized an 
elaborate program which included the 
conferment of honorary degrees 


Ta centenary of Lord Byron’s 


There is hardly the barest reference, 
in any of these books, to the “Byron 
mystery” (involving his half - sister), 
which two years ago threatened to 
overcloud his genius by overemphasiz- 
ing his vices. The emphasis now has 
passed to a consideration of his heroic 
aspects, and, while Mr. Nicolson’s book 
is brutally realistic, the total effect of 
the new literature can only be to enhance 
the reputation of the man about whom 
more controversy has raged than about 
any other Englishman of modern times. 





on Harold Nicolson (author of 
a new book on Byron), John 
Murray (publisher and editor 
of Byron’s letters), and others; 
the reading of a poem on Byron 
by the leading Greek poet, M. 
K. Palamas; and the unveiling 
of a commemorative column 
erected on the site of the house 
in which Byron lived at Misso- 
longhi in 1824. 
Contemporaneously with 
these vivid events were pub- 
lished in England, amidst a 
flood of articles and lesser stu- 
dies, three books. The first, the 
Nicolson book above referred 
to, entitled “Byron: The Last 
Journey” (Constable), is an 
elaborate reconstruction of the 
final, tragic crusade in behalf 
of Greek freedom which led to 
Byron’s death. The second, 
“Byron, the Poet” (Routledge), 
edited by Walter A. Briscoe, is 
made up of lectures, essays and 
selections, old and new, some | 








Courtesy of N. Y. Public Library a 








of them important. The third, 
“Byron in England: His Fame 
and After-Fame” (Murray), is _ | 
the work of an American, | 
Samuel C. Chew, Professor of 

English Literature in Bryn 

Mawr College. 


The story is told by the sculptor that, when this 
statue was made, everyone liked it except Byron. 
“That face,” said he, “is not mine; 
more unhappy than that.” 


THORWALDSEN’S STATUE OF BYRON 


I look much 
He was determined to 
look unhappy. 





— 
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Mr. Nicolson’s art, already applied 
in biographies of Verlaine and Tenny- 
son, has been compared with that of 
Lytton Strachey. In his new study he 
takes the phrase, “Poor Byron!” which 
Lady Blessington wrote in her diary 
after seeing Byron in Genoa in 1823, 
as a sort of leitmotiv. At the opening 
of the book we read: 


“Her disillusion was inevitable. We can- 
not blame Lady Blessington. She expected 
something sinister, poignant, and possibly 
fat: she found something sinuous, appal- 
lingly affable, and thin. So thin, in fact, 
that his tawdry Venice clothes hung round 
him like a sack, and bulged over his little 
martyred feet and his little dimpled hands. 
She had expected something promethean 
and recondite: she found something soft, 
sociable and chatty. ‘No,’ she confided to 
her diary, ‘the sublime passages in “Childe 
Harold” and Manfred cannot be associated 
in my mind with the lively, brilliant con- 
versationist that I this day saw... .’” 


It is “Poor Byron!” again whom Mr. 
Nicolson portrays in a passage describ- 
ing the poet’s sordid embarrassments 
and his hopes of escape: 


“He would sit there in his cool, flower- 
scented study at the Casa Saluzzo, check- 
ing laboriously the household accounts 
which his steward, Lega Zambelli, would 
prepare for him, coping with provocative 
and ill-spelt letters from Trelawny, with 
impudent letters from the captain of his 
yacht, with jocular and whining letters 
from Leigh Hunt, with prim and injured 
letters from Mrs. Shelley. ... And up- 
stairs the while, a little tearful, doubtless, 
this morning, were his ‘piccinina’ [the 
Countess Guiccioli] and her bilious father 
—two silent embodiments of reproach. He 
would sit there staring in front of him at 
the little miniature of his daughter, think- 
ing of the sound of falling water in the 
Newstead meadows, of his little green room 
there with the prints of Cambridge, of 
‘the line of lights, too, up to Charing 
Cross’; and of the cloistral privileged si- 
lence of the House of Lords. Was it in- 
deed too late?” 


Mr. Nicolson spares Byron nothing 
of pain and mortification as he goes on 
to tell of the various cranks and im- 
postors who swarmed about him as he 
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set off on his Snark-like tub, the Her- 
cules, to join in the Greek War of 
Independence. There are passages that 
are farcical, but the book gets more 
impressive as it nears its conclusion. 
Mr. Nicolson shows that Byron secured 
the liberation of Greece not by doing 
anything, but by dying. When he 
reaches the last fight of Byron, waged 
not against the Turks at Lepanto, as 
he had hoped, but against the virulent 
attacks of pernicious malaria, he writes 
with power and with dignity. He has 
woven together, with admirable judg- 
ment, the various published narratives 
with a fresh document, from Mr. Mur- 
ray’s collection, a diary of the illness 
by an attending doctor, to which is 
annexed the protocol of the post-mor- 
tem examination; and it is not possible, 
as the London Times observes, to read 
without a sense of solemnity the de- 
scription of the doctors’ struggle or the 
page that describes the ebbing of By- 
ron’s life on the last Monday, while 
the April afternoon “waned wet and 
sullen, and with sunset came the sound 
of thunder in the Gulf.” 

When we turn from “The Last Jour- 
ney” to “Byron the Poet” and “Byron 
in England,” we find an immense 
amount of material bearing on the 
genius and personality of the poet. One 
paper in the former volume, a lecture 
delivered by Professor H. J. C. Grier- 
son, of the University of Edinburgh, 
in 1922, represents Byron as a prophet 
who “spoke the truth as it presented 
itself to him even if he was moved to 
do so by imperfect motives,” and argues 
that in “Don Juan’’ for the first time 
he achieved a sort of unity and found 
the means by which he could express 
all of himself at his best. “Byron in 
England” is a compilation of the vary- 
ing appreciation which has been the 
lot of the poet since the time of his 
death. It reinforces Mr. Chew’s con- 
tention “that Byren is not, and has 
never been, forgotten, and that the 
hundred years which have passed since 
his death, if they heard many a voice of 
detraction raised, have also been a cen- 
tury of praise.” 
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Dr. BRIDGES AT ANN ARBOR 





A Laureate Errant 
Robert Bridges’ Visit to America 


HE recent arrival of Robert 
T Bridges, Poet Laureate of Eng- 

land, as an “exchange professor” 
at the University of Michigan is inter- 
esting if only because it marks the first 
transatlantic trip of a poet laureate. 
Beyond that, it may help to revive a 
custom which, up to the time of the 
War, had accomplished a great deal in 
the way of promoting international 
understanding. Dr. Bridges has come 
to accept a Fellowship in Creative Art 
held for two years by the American 
poet, Robert Frost. He is not to be 
regarded, his host, Dr. Burton, of the 
University of Michigan, declares, as an 
exponent of art and literature, nor as 
a political propagandist. He is simply, 
we are told, “a literary messenger,” 
taking up his residence for a time in 
an atmosphere which, it is hoped, will 
be an inspiration. 

Dr. Bridges’ own life can hardly fail 
to carry inspiration to all who have 
followed it. He is eighty years old, and 
has always managed somehow to com- 
bine the ideal with the practical. His 
early life was that of a doctor, and his 
early verse was printed entirely at his 
own exvense. But his later work has 
been published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press in England, Australia and 
America, and his reputation as a poet 
has steadily grown. 

No less a poet than William Butler 
Yeats, recent Nobel prize-winner, has 
expressed the belief that Dr. Bridges 
is the greatest living English poet. No 
less a critic than Arthur Symons has 
referred to him as the wisest of living 
poets. “He has left by the way,” Mr. 
Symons says, “all the fine and colored 
and fantastic and splendid things which 
others have done their utmost to attain, 
and he has put into his poetry the peace 
and not the energies of life, the wisdom 
and not the fever of love, the silences 
rather than the voices of nature.” 

In similar spirit, John Bailey, in the 





Quarterly Review, has pronounced Dr. 
Bridges “at once very traditional and 
very modern; very Christian in tone 
and sympathy, and unflinchingly sin- 
cere in accepting the discovered truths 
of science and philosophy.” Bridges’ 
best poems, Mr. Bailey avers, belong 
to a primitive order of things, before 
men were so greatly moved by trees 
and flowers, storms and sunsets, as to 
make them the primary subjects of 
works of art; when the activity of the 
critical intellect had hardly begun; 
when love and religion, the most anz‘ent 
and universal, were also the chief in- 
terests that distinguished man from 
the brutes, and almost the only subjects 
of his poetry and art. To these two 
fundamental themes Dr. Bridges re- 
turns again and again. In expressing 
them he finds his highest and his most 
authentic moods. His attitude is that 
of a man who has thought as well as 
felt, who can no longer be the slave of 
mere passion or mere superstition and 
yet knows still that love and religion 
are the greatest things that have ever 
come into human life. 

In an editorial inspired by Dr. 
Bridges’ “curious and impressive fig- 
ure,” the New York Tribune says: 


“A profound belief in and love of the 
classics have given him, in this wild age, 
a startling originality. A quarter of a 
century ago Gosse was finding him ‘dia- 
metrically opposed’ to the poets of the 
day. The poets of the day have changed, 
but he is still no less diametrically op- 
posed to them. He clings with a rare and 
attractive tenacity to his own personality. 
Years ago he was detected in his friends’ 
libraries abstracting their copies of his 
first poems because he had decided that 
he didn’t like them. And more recently 
he was heard to declare, after the great 
wave of the war poets had rolled over, 
leaving England’s Laureate in almost com- 
plete silence, that there have been no 
great war poems since Homer. There is 
a touch of the magnificent in it.” 
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Choosing the Century’s Best Books 


Readers and Critics Disagree 


Review (New York) invited a 

number of nationally-known au- 
thors and critics to give the names of 
the books which they regarded as the 
best published since 1900. The ten who 
responded were Hilaire Belloc, Henry 
Seidel Canby, Gertrude Atherton, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Christopher Morley, Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, Maurice Francis 
Egan, Carl Van Vechten, John Erskine 
and Richard Le Gallienne. The result 
of their selections (including all books 
which received two or more votes) is 
embodied in the following list: 


A YEAR ago the International Book 


. “The Dynasts,” by Thomas Hardy. 
2. “Jean-Christophe,” by Romain Rol- 
land. 


_ 


3. “Plays,” by John M. Synge. 

4. “Spoon River Anthology,” by Edgar 
Lee Masters. 

5. “Hail and Farewell,” by George 
Moore. 

6. “Eminent Victorians,’ by Lytton 
Strachey. 

7. “Pelle The Conquerer,” by M. A. 
Nexo. 


8. “The Tragic Sense of Life,” by Mi- 
guel de Unamuno. 

9. “The Greek Commonwealth,” by Al- 
fred Zimmern. 

10. “The Everlasting Mercy,” by John 
Masefield. 

11. “Seven Men,” by Max Beerbohm. 

12. “The Forsyte Saga,” by John Gals- 
worthy. 

13. “Joseph Vance,” by William De Mor- 
gan. 


More recently, the same review asked 
for a nation-wide poll with a view to 
determining which were the ten best 
books of the century in the opinion 
of the average booklover and reader. 
Nearly 1,800 persons responded, cast- 
ing their ballots for no less than 1,201 
authors and 2,164 different books. The 
ten books receiving the largest number 
of votes were: 


1. “The Outline of History,” by H. G. 
Wells. 
2. “Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” 
by Blasco Ibafiez. 
3. “If Winter Comes,” by A. S. M. Hut- 
chinson. 
. “Americanization of Edward Bok.” 
. “The Life of Christ,” by Giovanni 
Papini. 
- “The Crisis,” by Winston Churchill. 
. “Short Stories,” by O. Henry. 
. “The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 
. “The Life and Letters of Walter 
Hines Page.” 
10. “The Mind in the Making,” by James 
Harvey Robinson. 


oe 


COWAIS 


A comparison of the lists reveals the 
fact that none of the volumes which 
received two or more votes from the 
authors and critics appears on the list 
selected by general readers. One is 
struck, first of all, in this second list 
by a lack of first-hand scholarship, and 
of what the Chicago Post describes 
as “skepticism” and “Attic salt.” One 
is also struck by the fact that, with 
the exceptions, of O. Henry, Winston 
Churchill and Owen Wister, all the 
books mentioned were published late in 
the ten-year period; which seems to in- 
dicate that most readers think that any- 
thing with a big recent vogue must be 
something great. 

Nevertheless, as the New York Herald 
points out, the vote has its encouraging 
aspects: 


“Three of the five books are solid non- 
fiction works. Further down in the list, 
among the first ten, we find two others, Bur- 
ton Hendrick’s ‘Life and Letters of Walter 
Hines Page’ and James Harvey Robinson’s 
‘Mind in the Making.’ The taste that turns 
to philosophical history written by Wells 
and Robinson is a healthy taste. Nor can 
anyone deny that ‘If Winter Comes’ is fic- 
tion of a good deal higher grade than the 
usual best sellers before 1900, like ‘When 
Knighthood Was in Flower.’ There are 
hopeful tendencies in American reading 
and such a poll reveals some of them.” 
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THE MYSTERIOUS “GREEN HOUSE” ON K STREET 
Pointed out in Washington, D. C., as the place where former Attorney-General 
Daugherty and his cronies used to meet. 
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BIRTHPLACE OF THE NEW AMERICAN CARDINAL PATRICK J. HAYES 

It was at 17 City Hall Place, in an East-Side New York tenement, that this 
honored prince of the Church (inset) was born Nov. 20th, 1867. 














AT 51 HE DONS THE RED Hat 
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WHERE CARDINAL GEORGE W. MUNDELEIN FIRST SAW THE LIGHT 
At 65 Avenue C, New York City, was born, on July 2, 1872, the youngest living 
member of the College of Cardinals. His diocese is in Chicago. 
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A REMOTE AND REMARKABLE AMERICAN CONSULATE 


It is at Mukden, Manchuria, and formerly was a Buddhist temple. 
the throne of the first Manchu dynasty at Mukden. 


Also is shown 
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A GREAT FRENCH PAINTER AND ONE OF HIS CANVASES 
M. Albert Besnard, in this country as a guest of the Carnegie Institute, has sur- 
vived two artistic French revolutions—Impressionism and Post-Ilmpressionism. 














Camera Review A REJECTED STATUE 
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CARL W. AKELEY REGARDS THE “CHRYSALIS” AS HIS BEST BRONZE 
Yet it has been rejected by the National Academy of Design as depicting a mod- 
ern man too suddenly evolving from a gorilla. The sculptor stands by his work. 
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VEHICLES IN WHICH LINCOLN AND LAFAYETTE RODE FOR LIBERTY 

Carriage used by the Civil War President the night he was assassinated. (Below) 
Barouche used by the French General on revisiting America in 1824. 
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The Magic Initials, “R. L. S.” 


Some New and Intimate Glimpses of Stevenson 


Sir Graham Balfour’s “authorized” 

life of Robert Louis Stevenson 
stung William Ernest Henley to indig- 
nant protest against what he regarded 
as a travesty of his friend; but the 
debate then initiated regarding the 
genius of Stevenson is as lively as ever. 
A few months ago the Century Maga- 
zine printed an article, ““The Stevenson 
Myth,” by George S. Hellman, in which 
an effort was made to show that Ste- 
venson was far from being, in early 
life, the model of sexual virtue that he 
has often been represented as being. 
An entire book by Frank Swinnerton, 
the English novelist, has lately at- 
tempted to topple Stevenson from his 
literary pedestal, and Leonard Woolf, 
in an article in the London Nation and 
Athenzum, has made the statement that 
Stevenson’s reputation “has been plung- 
ing steadily downhill for thirty years.” 
This statement could not, by the farth- 
est stretch of the imagination, be re- 
garded as accurate, and is followed, 
in the same article, by a prediction of 
a coming Stevenson revival. As a mat- 
ter of actual fact that revival is already 
here. No less than four reprints of Ste- 
venson’s writings have been recently 
published, one, his “Complete Poems” 
(Scribner’s), containing more than a 
hundred pieces hitherto unknown to the 
general reading public. Two other im- 
portant new contributions to Steven- 
soniana are “The Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson” (Stokes), by Rosaline Mas- 
son, and “An Intimate Portrait of 
R. L. S.” (Scribner’s), by his stepson, 
Lloyd Osbourne. 

Out of all this literature rises a fig- 
ure whose influence, so far from be- 
ing diminished, is steadily gaining in 
strength. A new generation of readers 
who have known something of Steven- 
son and who want to know more can 
turn to Miss Masson’s “Life” for an 
excellent portrait. An Edinburgh wo- 


[' is more than twenty years since 





man, her record is particularly rich in 
the details it offers regarding Steven- 
son’s ancestry and early life. 

Mr. Osbourne’s book, compared with 
that of Miss Masson, is incomplete and 
fragmentary, but it has a charm and 
simplicity that the larger work, in the 
very nature of things, could not pos- 
sess. If we had no other book about 
Stevenson than this, we would have the 
genuine flavor of his personality. No 
one had better chances to know Steven- 
son than Lloyd Osbourne had. He lived 
with Stevenson, year in and year out, 
for the best part of eighteen years; 
collaborated with him in the writing of 
books, and paid him the tribute of a 
sincere love. 

This “Intimate Study” is shaped in 
thirteen sections, starting with the year 
1876 and Stevenson’s first meeting with 
Fanny Osbourne. Lloyd was at that 
time eight years old. He was staying 
with his sister and his mother at an 
old inn, frequented by artists, at Gréz- 
sur-Loing, in France, not far from the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, when Steven- 
son one day arrived, bringing with him 
two canoes in which he had just com- 
pleted an “inland voyage” of hundreds 
of miles. Mr. Osbourne writes: 


“While the others talked I appraised 
him silently. He was tall and slight, with 
light-brown hair, a small golden mustache, 
and a beautiful ruddy complexion; and 
was so gay and buoyant that he kept 
every one in fits of laughter. He wore a 
funny-looking little round cap, such as 
schoolboys used to have in England; a 
white flannel shirt, dark trousers, and 
very neat shoes. Stevenson had very 
shapely feet; they were long and narrow 
with a high arch and instep, and he was 
proud of them. However shabbily he 
might be dressed, he was always smartly 
shod.” 


At this time Stevenson was twenty- 
six. Mrs. Osbourne, an American of 
Dutch and Swedish extraction, was more 
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than ten years older. Young Lloyd 
could not help noticing that Stevenson 
and his mother were greatly attached 
to each other. They would sit and talk 
interminably on either side of the din- 
ing-room stove while everybody else 
was out and busy, and he grew to asso- 
ciate them as always together. 

Three years later the scene has shift- 
ed to the little Spanish - Californian 
coast-town, Monterey. Mrs. Osbourne 
had decided to get a divorce from her 
husband in order that she might marry 
Stevenson. There were failings on Mr. 
Osbourne’s side (described by Rosaline 
Masson) which for most people would 
justify her decision, but the boy was too 
young to understand what was happen- 
ing. Stevenson and Osbourne both fig- 
ure in the narrative at this point, the 
former having traveled thousands of 
miles to be present. When Osbourne 
came for a short stay, his “handsome 
smiling.face,” we are told, was “just a 
little clouded” and he had “a curious 
new intonation” in his voice in the long- 
closeted talks with Mrs. Osbourne. 

Following their marriage, Stevenson 
and his wife are portrayed at Davos in 
Switzerland. Stevenson was taking the 
“new Alpine cure” for tuberculosis. 
One of his neighbors’ was the scholar, 
John Addington Symonds. In presence 
of men of this type, Stevenson, his step- 
son remarks, was afflicted with an “in- 
feriority complex.” He had already 
written the early part of “Treasure 
Island’”—now conceded to be one of the 
great masterpieces of English — but 
what was “Treasure Island” compared 
with the biographies, the histories and 
the classical studies on which the dis- 
tinguished Symonds was working? Sy- 
monds thought that he had done Ste- 
venson a favor when he had ferreted 
out a scarcely- known Greek author, 
and had suggested that Stevenson 
should collate all the scraps of infor- 
mation about this aughor and write a 
“Life.” 

The chapter on Stevenson, at the age 
of thirty-four, living with his wife at 
Hyéres, in southern France, yields the 
information that his ambition for his 
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story, “Prince Otto,” was inordinate. 
“Some of its chapters,” Mr. Osbourne 
says, “he rewrote as many as seven 
times; of all his books, save the ‘Master 
of Ballantrae’ and, later, ‘Weir,’ it was 
closest to his heart.” Toward the 
“Child’s Garden of Verses,” on the 
other hand, which may outlive all his 
work and has entered into the very sou! 
of the race, his attitude was one of in- 
dulgent indifference once the poems had 
been collected. 

The “Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” was written, we learn, at 
“Skerryvore,” Bournemouth, the only 
house, except Vailima in Samoa, which 
Stevenson was ever able to call his own. 
In its first version, as read by Steven- 
son, his wife found a magnificent bit of 
sensationalism which should have been 
an allegory. He threw the manuscript 
into a fire and completely rewrote it. 
The culmination was the story that 
everyone knows; that, translated into 
every European language and many 
Oriental tongues, has given a new 
phrase to the world. 

Mr. Osbourne’s final chapter, “The 
Death of Stevenson,” haunts the mem- 
ory. Was ever the passing of a great 
romantic figure more appealing than 
that of Stevenson? His native name 
was “Tusitala” (Tale-teller); and his 
request that he be buried on the heights 
of Mount Vaea above Vailima was sa- 
credly respected by the natives. Mr. 
Osbourne writes: 


“Before dawn [on the day following his 
death] Vailima began to seethe with men, 
one little army after another marching 
up with its chiefs. I went out and greeted 
them, and then we had a little council 
together—these tall, grave men, so under- 
standing and so used to command, who 
quietly apportioned the work between 
themselves and lost no time in fruitless 
discussion. Tusitala’s wish would be 
obeyed; it was as sacred to them as it 
was to me. In turn, they volunteered their 
assurance that by two o’clock the path 
would be ready and the grave dug on the 
summit of Vaea. 

“All that morning the still air was 
broken by the crash of trees; the ringing 
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SARGENT’S PORTRAIT OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
An eerie note is somehow conveyed in this painting made by John Singer Sargent and lately 
exhibited at the Sargent Exhibition in New York City. Is the figure dimly suggested at the 
right that of Fanny Osbourne? 








sound of axes, the hoarser thud of mat- 
tocks and crowbars pounding on rocks. 
But the men themselves had been warned 
to make no sound; there was none of the 
singing and laughter that was such an 
inseparable part of concerted work. Silent, 
} glistening with sweat and in a fury of 
effort, each strove with axe or bush knife, 
with mattock, spade or pick to pay his 
last respect to Tusitala. I made my way 
through them to the summit, my heart 
swelling at such determination, and chose 
the spot for the grave. The view from it 
was incomparable; the rim of the sea, 
risen to the height of one’s eyes, gave a 
sense of infinite vastness; and it was all 
so lonely, so wild, so incredibly beautiful, 
that one stood there awestricken. .. . 
“We gathered about the grave, and no 
cathedral could have seemed nobler or 
more hallowed than the grandeur of na- 














ture that encompassed us. What fabric 
of men’s hands could vie with so sublime 
a solitude? The sea in front, the primeval 
forest behind, crags, precipices, and dis- 
tant cataracts gleaming in an untrodden 
wilderness. The words of the Church of 
England service, movingly delivered, broke 
the silence in which we stood. The coffin 
was lowered; flowers were strewn on it, 
and then the hurrying spades began to 
throw back the earth. 


Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid ni#é down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 
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Concerning a Girl Who Found Heaven in a Reformatory 


HEN she 
was fif- 
teen years 


old Selina Jo was 
doing a man’s 
work in Pruitt’s 
turpentine or- 
chard; _ properly, 
though, her story 
begins earlier than 
this. 

It was shortly 
before his daugh- 
ter was born that 
Shug Hudsill 
brought his young 
wife, Marthy, to a 
sandy land home- 
stead—twenty-five 
miles from the 
nearest railroad— 
in that section of 
the country which 


By EDGAR VALENTINE SMITH 


Illustrated by Mead Schaeffer 





ELINA JO, the heroine of this story, 

which the O. Henry Memorial Com- 
mittee has awarded a $500 prize as 
being the best story by an American 
writereto have had magazine publica- 
tion during the past year, began where 
many another girl ends. In winning 
this coveted prize, the same, as an au- 


thor, may ke said of Edgar Valentine 


Smith, whose name and fame are com- © 


paratively new to the reading public. 

It is a story of extraordinary interest 
in the accuracy with which it reflects 
a very human phase of life in the 
Southland. It was a question with the 
Committee whether to award first prize 
to this story or to “Substance of Things 
Hoped For,” by the same author, 
which was featured in the December 
Current Opinion. Both stories were 
published originally in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, and are reprinted by special per- 
mission of Harper and Brothers by 
whom they are copyrighted. 


There were tough 
native grasses 
available and the 
cane brakes in 
Shoalwater River 
were close by. 
During severe 
weather such of 
the cows as chanc- 
ed to be giving a 
few pints of thin, 
watery milk daily 
were fed a little 
home-grown fodder 
and corn on the 
ear. With pfobos- 
cides inordinately 
sharpened for the 
purpose, the hogs 
probed for succu- 
lent roots in the 
rank undergrowth 
of the nearby 











borders the Gulf of 
Mexico. There fol- 
lowed shortly the inevitable log rolling, 
at which the neighbors—mostly Hudsills 
themselves—contributed their labor. Shug 
furnished refreshments in the form of 
“shinny,” an unpalatable, but unusually 
potent, native rum. Otherwise, his part 
in the erection of his future home was 
largely advisory. Despite this, though, 
the house, a two-room cabin of the “saddle- 
bag” type, was soon erected. Hand-split 
pine boards covered the roof and gave 
fair promise of keeping out the rain. An 
unglazed window and a door in each room, 
which would be vlosed with rough wooden 
shutters during inclement weather, served 
for ventilation and lighting. A stick-and- 
clay chimney at one end of the cabin gave 
outlet to the single fireplace which was 
to answer the dual purpose of cooking and 
heating. 7 


B* devious methods Shug accumulated 
two or three runty, tick-infested cows 
and a few razorback hogs. These were 
left, in the main, to shift for themselves. 





swamp. When the 
hog-killing season 
arrived Shug would shoulder his gun and 
slouch away for his winter’s supply of 
meat. Neighbors charged it against him 
that he was not always careful to see to it 
that they were his own shotes which he 
killed. Since it was a simple matter, 
though, to snip off the telltale ear mark- 
ings of a dead pig, his pilferings, if a 
fact, were never proved. 


ORN sprouted slowly in the thin soil; 

it grew up dispiritedly, and came to 
maturity stunted as to blade, stalk and 
ear. Sweet potatoes yielded generously 
in new ground; each year a fresh plot 
was cleared, broken and planted to these. 
A patch of sugar cane was always grown 
for molasses; a portion of this, it was 
generally conceded, was finally made into 
“shinny,” since Shug was known to be 
an adept at its manufacture. Certain it 
is that he made frequent extended trips 
away from home with his wagon and yoke 
of oxen, never troubling to explain the 
reason for his absence. 




















Story of the Month 


It was amid these surroundings, suffi- 
cient in themselves, one would have said, 
to hinder physical, mental and moral 
growth, that the girl Selina Jo was born. 
The occasion was in no sense of the word 
an event with Shug and Marthy. Since 
all married people of their acquaintance 
had children, the baby simply represented, 
to them, the inevitable. With the birth of 
the child, though, Marthy became barren. 

For the first eighteen months of her 
existence the baby crawled about the cabin 
unnamed. Then it occurred to Marthy 
that their offspring ought to be christened. 

“Shug,” she suggested casually, “seems 


to me we ort to be namin’ that air young" 


’un.” 

Shug, lolling in the shade of a water 
oak, shifted his quid and spat disinterest- 
edly. “I ain’t objectin’ none,” he replied. 

“How ’bout callin’ her ‘S’liny Jo’?” 
Marthy asked. 

“Fittin’ enough name fer her,I reckin,” 
Shug yawned. 

As the child grew up she came to accept 
her parents as they had long since ac- 
cepted her—merely as a bald fact. There 
was never the slightest evidence of paren- 
tal affection upon the one side or of filial 
attachment upon the other. 

Once Marthy came upon Shug whipping 
the girl with a switch. . 

“What you whippin’ her fer?” she asked. 
Her tone was one of simple curiosity, noth- 
ing else. 

“All young ’uns needs it,” Shug replied 
virtuously, as he tossed the switch aside. 
“Hadn’t been my daddy usetah whale me 
powerful, I wouldn’t a been nigh the man 
I am now; not nigh.” 


[It was a matter for remark between the 

parents that, even at a tender age, Se- 
lina Jo rarely emitted any outcry under 
punishment. There burned in her sloe- 
black eyes, though, the flame of an emo- 
tion which she checked upon the surface. 

One would have expected the girl to re- 
spond to the influence of heredity. Her 
parents, the cattle, the hogs, even the crops 
about her were stunted, half-starved in 
appearance. By contrast, Selina Jo, upon 
a daily ration made up almost exclusively 
of corn pone, molasses and home-cured 
pork as salt as ocean brine, defied all 
known dietary laws, and flourished amaz- 
ingly. She was precocious, too. When 
she was only seven years old she could 
swear just as well—rather, just as wick- 
edly—as could Shug himself. She learned 
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early, though, that, as a source of infor- 
mation, her parents were practically nil. 
Thenceforth, the questions that had rushed 
to her lips were succeeded by a look of 
eternal interrogation in her somber eyes. 

It was shortly after her twelfth birth- 
day that a young school-teacher—the only 
one the community ever knew—came into 
the Hudsill settlement. Selina Jo was 
grudgingly allowed to attend the school. 
For six months the young man’s enthu- 
siasm held out. Then it waned and died. 
Few of the older people could either read 
or write, and the opinion among them 
seemed to be universal that what was 
good enough for them was good enough 
for their offspring. But before the school 
closed Selina Jo had learned the alphabet 
and a portion of the old-fashioned first 
reader. 

She missed the school, and she always 
kept, close at hand, her thumbed and dog- 
eared book, the only one that she pos- 
sessed. The school-teacher had lighted the 
fires of ambition within her. She came 
to be troubled by the realization that her 
mental development was lagging behind 
her physical growth. 

“S’liny Jo,” she informed herself one 
day in a fit of musing, “you air as p’izen 
strong as a gallon o’ green shinny, but 
you don’t know skercely nothin’.” A mo- 
ment later she added dejectedly: “Ner 
ain’t got no chancet o’ learnin’, neether; 
not nary par-tick-le of a chancet!” 


HOALWATER RIVER afforded her 

chief means of diversion. She never 
remembered when or how she learned to 
swim. Every day that the weather per- 
mitted she enjoyed a plunge in the river. 
Soon she noticed that no less pleasant 
than the contact of the water with her 
naked body was the comfortable after- 
feeling of cleanliness. Following this, 
came a feeling of repugnance toward her 
shiftless and slovenly parents. 

She had long since begun to assist with 
the crops. With the manure scraped from 
the cow lot she made the beds for the 
potatoes. At planting time, she pulled the 
slips and set them out. She hoed the 
sugar cane and thinned the corn. During 
harvest she did almost as much work as 
Shug and Marthy combined. 

Before she was fourteen she had broken 
a pair of young’ steers to the yoke. She 
split the rails and laid the fence for a 
new potato patch. Using for the purpose 
the young oxen which she had broken, she 
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prepared the ground for planting. She 
was as tall as her father now, a slender, 
wiry creature, her symmetrical young 
body as free from blemish as the trunk of 
a healthy pine tree. 

A vague unrest troubled her at times, 
though. Something occurred one day which 
intensified this. In a corner of the cabin 
she found a dust-covered photograph. 
Brushing it off, she gazed upon a face 
that was unfamiliar. She took the pic- 
ture to Marthy. 

“Maw,” she asked, “who is this?” 

Her mother glanced at it indifferently. 
“Me,” she answered listlessly. 

“You?” Selina Jo gasped. 

“Yeah. Ruther, it usetah be. 
when I married yore paw.” 


Tuck 


Sane JO scanned the comely pic- 
tured face for some likeness to the 
slatternly creature who had given her 
birth. Wild resentment against something 
—she scarcely knew what—flamed in her 
heart. Suddenly she dashed the photo- 
graph to the floor and hurried from the 
eabin. As one reads the chronicle of her 
words, it must be remembered that her 
vocabularly was patterned after that of 
her father. 

“Oh, Goddlemighty!” she burst out 
tempestuously, “I don’t want to be like 
her! I ain’t goin’ to, neether!” 

Her acquaintances were limited to the 
score of families, most of them relatives, 
and all of them mental and moral replicas 
of her own, who lived nearby. There was 
an almost abandoned church in the neigh- 
borhood where, at rare intervals, some 
itinerant preacher held services. Upon 
one occasion, though, Shug took the family 
to preaching in what was known as the 
Briggs settlement which was ten miles 
nearer the railroad. It was here that 
Selina Jo had it impressed upon her young 
mind just how people of her stripe were 
looked upon by those cast in another mold. 

Shortly after they had seated them- 
selves in the church, Shug, uncouth and 
unshaven on the men’s side, and she and 
her mother on that reserved for her sex, 
Selina Jo heard one of the women whisper 
to her neighbor: 

“Some o’ that Hudsill tribe!” 

As the girl caught the, slur in the words 
her face flushed darkly. She began to 
notice the unfavorable looks with which 
the men of the congregation were regard- 
ing her father. Even the children stared 
superciliously toward her mother and her- 
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self. Puzzled, vaguely hurt, at first she 
wondered why. 

Lingering just outside the church at 
the close of services, she waited, shyly 
hopeful that someone would speak to her. 
No one paid her the slightest heed. In a 
land where a lack of hospitality was 
the one unpardonable sin, this alone was 
enough to convince her that something 
was terribly wrong somewhere. But she 
held her peace until they had completed 
the tedious homeward journey. 

“Maw,” she demanded abruptly, as soon 
as they were alone, “how come we ain’t 
like other folks?” 

“What air you talkin’ about?” Marthy 
intoned querulously. 

“Them folks in that air Briggs settle- 
ment.” 

“Wa’l?” 

“They looked slanchwise at Paw when 
we went in an’ set down.” Selina Jo 
waited a moment, her face clouding at 
the thought. “An’ them li’l old gals look- 
ed slanchwise at me, too. Durn ’em!” 

“How kin I he’p the way they looked at 
us?” Marthy whined. “Treatin’ us thatta 
way just ’cause we air pore.” 

“°Tweren’t that, neether,” the girl in- 
sisted stubbornly. “Them men—most of 
’em—was wearin’ overalls. The school- 
teacher said rich folks don’t wear them 
kind o’ clo’es to meetin’.” 

“Tryin’ to git better ’n yore raisin’, air 
you?” Marthy suddenly showed unwonted 
spirit. “Wa’l, gal, you kin just make up 
yore mind to be like yore pore maw an’—” 

“IT ain’t goin’ to be like you!” The 
words shot out with sudden passion. “I 
ain’t!” 

“God ha’ mercy!” Marthy’s usually 
expressionless face showed a trace of sur- 
prise at this outburst. “But I’ve allus 
said seein’ lots o’ things gits notions inta 
young ’uns’ heads what ain’t good fer ’em.” 

“Ner that ain’t all I seed, neether,” 
Selina Jo retorted. “They didn’t none 0’ 
them folks—not nary one o’ ’em—ast us 
home to eat a Sunday dinner with ’em.” 


T the conclusion of the church service 

she had seen invitations to the noonday 
meal being extended and accepted right 
and left by the Briggs settlement house- 
holders. Since it was the custom to in- 
clude the veriest stranger in these, the 
fact that none had been offered her people 
left room for only one conclusion: the 
Hudsills were looked upon by their neigh- 
bors as being unworthy to receive one. 
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Slowly the impression fastened itself upon 
her brain that her family was hopelessly 
low in the social scale—“poison low-down,” 
she would have phrased it. This convic- 
tion gripped her. It stung—and it stayed 
with her. 

Fortunately, something occurred about 
this time to divert her thoughts tempo- 
rarily. Three miles from Shug’s home, 
Pruitt Brothers, turpentine operators, 
established a woods commissary. Selina 
Jo’s first visit to the store left her gasp- 
ing with pleasure. Filled with the usual 
gaudy assortment carried in stock by 
the general country store, to the half- 
starved eyes and soul of the woods-bred 
girl, the place was a wonderland. Dress 
goods in loud patterns dazzled her sight; 
vari-colored ribbons flaunted themselves 
tantalizingly before her gaze. But the ohe 
thing that charmed her, that held her 
spellbound, was a cheap, ready-made ging- 
ham dress. She made frequent unneces- 
sary trips to the store merely to feast her 
eyes upon it. She would look from it to 
the faded homespun that she wore and 
sigh enviously. Once she even mustered 
the courage to ask the price. It was an 
insignificant sum, but the thought struck 
her with sickening force that it might 
just as well have been a thousand dollars. 
She had never owned ‘a piece of money in 
her life. 


Geer, as her yearning for the dress 
became almost unbearable, a plan 
formed in her mind. Coming in from her 
tasks one day, she found Shug, just re- 
turned from one of his mysterious period- 
ical trips. 

“Paw,” she began timidly, “I—I got a 
hankerin’.” 

“S’posin’ you have?” 
was more surly than usual. 
never hurt nobody, yet.” 

“But, but, I shore ’nough want sump’m.” 

“Wantin’ an’ gittin’ is diffe’ent things. 
What is it?” 

“They’s the purtiest dress over to Pru- 
itt’s store,” Selina Jo began eagerly, “an’ 
it’s made outen real gingham.” 

“Gingham?” Shug whirled about with 
a snarl. “What air you talkin’ about, 
gal?” 

Selina Jo’s heart sank. “I ain’t never 
had nary one,” she offered placatingly. 
“An? __.”” 

“Ner ain’t never li’ble to, neether. Home- 
spun’s good enough fer yore pore maw 
an’ it’ll hatter be good enough fer you. I 


Shug’s manner 
“A hankerin’ 
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ain’t goin’ to be workin’ myse’f to skin an’ 
bone to be fittin’ out no young ’un in fancy 
riggin’s.” 

“But, Paw, it don’t cost much.” 

“It costes just that much more ’n you’re 


goin’ to git. Shet up!” 
It was then that Selina Jo unfolded her 


plan. “I’m goin’ to git me that air dress,” 
she announced dispassionately. “I’m aim- 
in’ to pay fer it myse’f, too.” 

“How?” 

“Yearnin’ the money at public work.” 

“You?” Shug snorted derisively. 


“Whare’ll you git any public work?” 

“In Pruitt’s turkentime orchard. They’s 
a heap o’ work I kin do. I could do scrap- 
in’ er dippin’; reckin I could even do 
hackin’.” 

Shug had slumped into the one com- 
fortable chair in the room. Turning his 
head, he glared at his daughter. 

“You air not goin’ to work in no tur- 
kentime orchard,” he rasped. “You air 
goin’ to stay right here an’ he’p yore pore 
maw an’ me. I told you oncet to shet up!” 

It struck Selina Jo suddenly that life 
was, somehow, terribly one-sided and un- 
fair. Other girls in the community, who 
didn’t work as hard as she did, were be- 
ginning to wear gingham dresses for Sun- 
day. She thought bitterly that in return 
for her slaving she had received bed and 
board— nothing more. By everything 
that was right, she reasoned, she had 
earned at least one store-bought dress. 
Yet it was roughly denied her. Some of 
the thoughts which had been haunting her 
for months struggled for expression. Her 
soul cried out against what was a patent 
injustice. But she managed to speak 
calmly. 

“Fer as I kin figger it out, Paw,” she 
said, “I been doin’ my sheer o’ keepin’ this 
here fambly up. I broke them last yoke 
o’ steers, an’ one of ’em you was afeared 
to tech. I’ve split rails an’ laid fences; 
I’ve broke new ground. An’ the fu’st time 
I ast fer anything you say I cain’t have it.” 

She ceased speaking for a moment, but 
her steady gaze never left Shug’s face. 

“Now, I’m goin’ to work for Pruitt,” 
she continued slowly, “till I git me the 
money I need.” 


SOMETHING: must have occurred during 

Shug’s recént trip—probably a hurried 
flight from officers—to increase his nor- 
mal perverseness. He had risen from his 
chair. Taking a heavy leather strap from 
the wall, he started toward Selina Jo. 
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SELINA JO FOUND THAT THE WORK WAS HARD 
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“You air, huh?” Advancing, he fondled 
the strap suggestively. “You’ll git a lar- 
rupin’, that’s what!” 

With the first evidence of her father’s 
intention, Selina Jo’s face had flushed a 
brick-red. Now it paled suddenly. She 
had not even been threatened with corpo- 
ral punishment for years. Wild rebellion 
surged within her. A carving knife lay 
upon the rude table beside which she was 
standing. One slim, brown hand dropped 
down beside the knife. Her emotion visible 
only in the tumultuous heaving of her 
breast and the white, set expression of 
her face, she waited motionless, her dark, 
somber eyes .gazing unwaveringly into 
Shug’s face. 

“Paw,” she said evenly, “just you tech 
me oncet with that strop an’, as shore as 
God gives me stren’th, I’ll cut yore heart 
out.” . 

An innate coward, Shug recognized a 
danger sign when he saw it. The hand 
which held the strap dropped to his side. 
He backed slowly away. 

“You... you...” he sputtered and 
stopped. 

“You an’ Maw been sayin’,” Selina Jo 
continued, “that I’m tryin’ to be better ’n 
my raisin’. But I ain’t forgot how them 
Briggs settlement folks looked at us slanch- 
wise. ’T weren’t .’cause”we was p’izen 
pore, neether. . They. knowed, somehow, 
we was plumb low-down an’ ornery. That’s 
why they didn’t none of ’em ast us to a 
Sunday dinner. They seed we was trash. 
Course I’m honin’ to be better ’n that kind 
0’ raisin’—an’ I’m goin’ to, too!” 
SHES. had retreated to the doorway, 

| where he stood: watching this new 
daughter of his with furtive, fearful eyes. 
The meanest of petty tyrants, when he 
held the: whip hand, doubtless he expected 
that‘ Selina* J6 would exhibit the same 
trait.. There was nothing of the bully in 
the girl, though. Threatened with what 
she considered to be undeserved punish- 
ment, she had simply acted upon the dic- 
tates of her immature mind and had seized 
upon the only means at hand to escape it. 

It was several moments before Shug 
mustered courage to speak. “Sence you 
air goin’ to do public work,’ he whined 
presently, “’t ain’t nothin’ but right you 
ort to pay fer yore bed an’ board.” 

Selina Jo was glad to agree to this. ar- 
rangement. When informed of it later, 
Marthy sullenly acquiesced. She would 
have to do the housework now, which was 
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no more to her liking than the realization 
that Shug would permanently pocket the 
money for their daughter’s board. 

It was the next day that Selina Jo 
sought out Lige Tuttle, woods foreman 
for Pruitt Brothers. 

“I’m lookin’ fer a job,” she announced 
bluntly. 

“Sorry,” Tuttle answered brusquely, 
“but all our cooks are niggers.” 

“Cook?” was the scornful answer. “I 
ain’t astin’ to be no cook. I want shore 
*nough work.” 

Tuttle smiled patronizingly. 
you do?” 


“What can 


“Scrapin’, dippin’, er hackin’,” was the 
confident answer. 
“You?” Tuttle laughed softly. “Why, 


that’s a man’s work. . It’s hard.” 

“Any harder ’n breakin’ bull yearlin’s 
to the yoke? Er splittin’ rails an’ breakin’ 
new ground?” 

“Mean to say you’ve done all that?” 

“IT most bardaceously have!” ; 

Labor was scarce at the time. Tuttle 
considered the girl’s request carefully, 
asked a few more questions, and decided 
to take a chance. 

“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“S’liny Jo.” 

“What else?” 


T was the first time Selina Jo had ever 
been asked her surname; she felt the 
blood rush to her face. 

“What’s your last name?” Tuttle re- 
peated. 

The answer came almost 
“Hudsill.” 

“Shug Hudsill’s young ’un?” 

“How kin I he’p it?” the girl burst out 
passionately. “If you’d a been borned a 
Hudsill, you’d hatter be one, too!” 

“Don’t get mad, child.” There was some- 
thing in the spirit of this strange creature 
that Tuttle could not understand; but ‘he 
respected it. “I wasn’t aimin’ to low-rate 
you none just because of your daddy. 
Come here to-morrow mornin’, and I'll try 
you out.” 

Selina Jo found that the work was hard. 
The dry, slippery -pine needles underfoot 
made walking itself a task. She carried a 
heavy bucket into which she dipped the raw 
gum, emptying the bucket, when filled, into 
barrels scattered about the orchard. From 
sunup till sunset, and later, she toiled; 
not once, though, did she grimble. She 
was too foolishly happy. What she was 
undergoing was the prelude to real ex- 
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istence, as she saw it. What better, she 
asked herself, could any strong, healthy 
girl desire than a steady job dipping tur- 
pentine for which she was paid real 
money? 

Occasional passers-by, strangers to the 
vicinity, amazed at seeing a girl engaged 
in such unusual work, would pause to ask 
friendly questions. The first flush of 
pleasure that this gave Selina Jo was 
quickly erased by the bitter after-tang of 
reflection: these people were kind because 
they did not know she was a Hudsill. 


WW HILE with practice she developed 
skill, it was three months before she 
had saved the money she needed. The 
gingham dress had been laid aside for her. 
But her ambition had soared. A beauti- 
ful dress above a pair of bare legs and 
feet would never do. Then, too, since her 
only item of headgear was the sunbonnet 
which she wore every day, she would need, 
besides shoes and stockings, a hat. 

The day came at last, though, when she 
could make her purchases. With her arms 
filled with bundles, she started out joy- 
ously on her three-mile walk home. 

A half mile from the commissary she 
paused indecisively at a crossroads. The 
right-hand road, leading to Shoalwater 
River, meant the lengthening of her jour- 
ney a full mile; but the river with its 
promise of a cooling plunge enticed her. 
As she stood hesitant, trying to decide, 
she observed a stranger approaching on 
horseback. She drew aside to let him pass, 
but he reined in his horse and hailed her. 

“Evenin’, little sister. Live hereabouts?” 

“Down the left-hand fork a piece.” Se- 
lina Jo bent her steady gaze upon the 
stranger. “Who air you?” 

“I’m Holmes—sheriff of the county.” 

Instinctively the girl drew back. “What 
air you wantin’ o’ me? I ain’t done noth- 
in’,”” 

“Lord bless you, little sister,” the sheriff 
laughed. “I’m not after you. Thought 
maybe as you live round here you might 
tell me something I want to know.” 

It seemed that a murder had recently 
been committed in the bay-shore country 
ten miles distant. Circumstances pointed 
to the guilt of two men who had been 
arrested. Assuming that the murderers 
had passed through the Hudsill section en 
route to or from the scene of the crime, 
the sheriff was seeking evidence to prove 
this. 

Strangers were enough of a rarity in 
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the neighborhood to be remembered easily. 
Selina Jo recalled two men who had passed 
that way whose description fitted those 
charged with the murder. 

Sheriff Holmes was elated. “Would you 
like a trip to Eastview?” he asked. 

“Eastview?” Selina Jo’s heart skipped 
a beat. “That’s town, ain’t it—whare the 
railroad trains is at?” 

“Yes. We'll want you there a week from 
to-day.” The sheriff filled in a blank sub- 
poena and extended it to the girl. “Look 
me up in the courthouse soon as you get 
to town.” 

Selina Jo’s breathless announcement 
that she was going to court created a 
flurry at home until Shug learned why she 
had been summoned. Then he breathed 
easily. 


T was decided that she could use the 
oxen and wagon for the trip, as East- 
view was twenty-five miles distant. This 
method of travel, being slow, would neces- 
sitate an early start on the day before the 
trial. When that day dawned, though, one 
of the oxen was found to be indisposed. 
Selina Jo assembled a lunch of corn pone 
and side meat, filled a small bottle with 
molasses, and, dressed in her new finery, 
set out on foot. 

Within an hour the new shoes began to 
pinch. She took them off, tied them to- 
gether by their strings and slung them 
over her shoulder. The stockings were 
rolled into balls and stuffed into her 
pockets. 

Late in the afternoon she bathed her 
feet and legs in a brook just outside East- 
view and donned shoes and stockings again. 

It was dusk when she arrived at the 
sheriff’s office. An overflow crowd at the 
single hotel necessitated her staying with 
Sheriff Holmes’ family that night. 

With the inborn timidity of. the. woods- 
bred girl, she remained there until sum- 
moned to court in the late forenoon of the 
following day. By the time her: evidence 
was concluded, though, she had. partially 
overcome her shyness, and was ready for 
sightseeing. 

Wandering about the interior .of the 
courthouse, she marveled at the. white 
plaster walls. Then she watched several 
people using the sanitary drinking foun- 
tain. Presently she found courage to try 
it herself. The technic she found to be 
rather difficult, but after she had mastered 
it she became a frequent patron. Later, 
she ventured outside the courthouse. 
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Sheriff Holmes found her during the 
noon recess. She had commandeered a 
small goods box which she was using as 
a seat. Her enraptured gaze was fast- 
ened upon a scene across the street. Three 
large, two-story frame buildings, painted 
a dazzling white, stood upon a lot which 
eccupied an entire block. Beneath the 
branches of huge water oaks, scores of 
girls, dressed in white blouses and dark- 
blue skirts, could be seen. 

Sheriff Holmes smiled understandingly. 
“Like it?” 

Selina Jo did not even turn her head. 
“Whose is them air li’l girls?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“The state’s—for the present,” was the 
answer. 

“Who?” 

“The state. 
girls.” 

It was plain that the remark conveyed 
no information to Selina Jo. “Do which?” 
she asked. 

“When girls— young ones, like you— 
break the law,” she sheriff explained, 
“they bring them here to be reformed.” 

“What’s re-formed?” 

“Well... it’s like this: before they 
let a girl go again, she has to prove that 
she’s been changed for the better.” 

“Changed?” Selina Jo looked up with 
a quick indrawn breath. “They makes ’em 
diffe’ent f’um what they was?” 


That’s the reformatory for 


“Ye-e-es .. . that’s about it, I guess.” 

“Do they learn ’em outen books in 
there?” 

“Oh, yes; they have regular hours for 
study.” 


“An’ could—could a gal git in there 
what didn’t know nothin’ but a part o’ 
the fu’st reader?” 

“You don’t understand, yet, child. It’s 
only for girls who do wrong. Now, a girl 
like you never would go there.” 


G ELINA JO sighed dejectedly. Her eyes 
caressed the buildings with their spot- 
less white walls and wide-flung shutters, 
and the groups of girls scattered about the 
lawn. 

Presently she pointed to a high iron 
picket fence which enclosed the lot. “What’s 
the fence fer?” she asked. 

“Why, if that fence wasn’t there, little 
sister, half the girls there would light out 
before midnight,” the sheriff answered. 

“They’d run away?” Selina Jo shook 
her head incredulously. “F’um them 
purty houses?” 
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Since it would be impossible for her to 
reach home that day, she spent another 
night with the sheriff’s family. In her 
dreams she saw white-painted buildings 
fashioned of real lumber. There was real 
glass in the windows, too; they weren’t 
just yawning black holes in the walls. And 
the chimneys were of brick; so different 
from the flimsy stick-and-clay affair that 
leaned drunkenly against one end of the 
cabin at home. Home! She seemed to 
sicken at the thought. 

Her dreams were peopled with girls in 
white blouses and blue skirts, thousands 
of them, it seemed to her. They were all 
within an iron-fenced inclosure, beckoning 
to her to enter; and she was always just 
on the outside. 

With morning came thoughts of her 
work in the turpentine orchard. Inex- 
plicably, a vague dissatisfaction awoke 
within her. The idea began to burn it- 
self into her consciousness that, though 
she might spend a lifetime in honest toil 
there, she would always be referred to 
as “one of that Hudsill tribe.” Appar- 
ently there was no escape from that. 

During breakfast she was unusually 
quiet and thoughtful. With a shy ac- 
knowledgment of thanks, she accepted 
the liberal lunch provided by the sheriff’s 
wife and made her adieus. Two miles 
outside the town she left the highway. A 
hundred yards from the road she seated 
herself upon a log and grimly prepared 
to wait. 


[ARENESS had fallen when she again 
entered Eastview and cautiously ap- 
proached the reformatory from the rear. 
She scaled the iron fence with comparative 
ease. Crouching low, she crept toward a 
lighted window on the ground floor. Two 
girls of about her own age sat at a study 
table. Standing before the window, Se- 
lina Jo spoke. 

“Kin I come in?” she asked softly. 

One of the girls screamed slightly; the 
other, after her first involuntary start of 
amazement, seemed wonderfully self-pos- 
sessed. 

“Sure, Rube!” she 
“Step right in!” 

Selina Jo climbed over the low window 
sill into the room. 

“What you doin’ here?” one of the girls 
asked. 

“I’m j’inin’ o’ this here re-formin’ 
place,” was the unruffled answer. 

(Continued on page 746) 


invited cordially. 
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A NEW AMERICAN COMEDY 673 


“THE SHOW-OFF” 


A Comic Transcript of Near-Middle-Class Life 
By GEORGE KELLY 


HIS hailing every fortnight or so 
. 3 of a fresh comedy of American 

home-life as the best since “The 
First Year,” is getting a bit monoto- 
nous to the metropolitan critics. One of 
them, Robert C. Benchley, expresses the 
wish, in Life, that he had saved the 
“First Year” reference for “The Show- 
Off,” a new play by George Kelly, 
author of that earlier success, “The 
Torch-Bearers,” who, says the Life 
critic, “has forthwith become pretty 
nearly our favorite American play- 
wright. His new play is not so con- 
tinuously hilarious as ‘The Torch- 
Bearers,’ but it is a better play. And 
the way in which every-day small talk 
and idioms are strung together, with 
scarcely a wise crack or a gag-line to 
lend artificial bril- 


tined to a long and prosperous sojourn.” 

It is a play, as another critic com- 
ments, much easier to laugh at than to 
describe convincingly. Show-offs are to 
be found in every walk of life, and in 
every city and village of the country. 
Insufferable bores, they thrust their 
mediocrity upon long-suffering relatives 
and associates, spinning out tiresome 
yarns about their self-imagined achieve- 
ments, dotting every dozen words with 
a raucous laugh. 

The show-off of the present play is 
a blow-hard, a thirty-two-dollar-a-week 
clerk with a million-dollar imagination 
and an exceedingly irritating personal- 
ity. He marries a middle-class girl 
who, loving him, fails to see his weak- 
nesses. His mother-in-law and all his 

other relatives 





liance, is just 
about as smooth 
a piece of work 
as we ever re- 
member seeing, 
even from the pen 
of. Mr. Frank 
Craven.” 

To Alexander 
Woollcott, of the 
Sun, it is “one of 
the finest come- 
dies ever written 
by an American,” 
and to John Cor- 
bin, of the Times, 
it is more of “a 
transcript of life” 
in North Phila- 
delphia than “a 
comedy - drama,” 





loathe his person- 
ality, and, being 
middle-class, lack 
the diplomacy to 
conceal their 
loathing. They 
hate to listen to 
his exaggerations, 
his platitudes, his 
catch - phrases, 
and be pounded 
on the back by 
his ever - friendly 
hand. 

By every right 
the show-off 
should be detested 
for an insect and 
a braggart. But 
Louis John Bar- 
tels makes him a 











although it is 
“tinged through- 
out with clear- 
eyed veracity and 
with the comic 
spirit” and is des- 








HIS PLAY “THE SHOW-OFF” COMPARES 
FAVORABLY WITH “THE FIRST YEAR” 


George Kelly is acclaimed as second to no 
American playwright of the younger genera- 
tion in the sphere of comedy-drama. 


| lovable creature 
| despite his obnox- 
| ious traits. Plain- 
| ly he sympathizes 

with a man so 
| harshly treated 
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by nature at the start. 
understanding sympathy which makes 


It is just this 


the portrayal unusually successful. 
“Here is an actor,” observes The The- 
atre Magazine, “with an insight into 
character, who knows how to subtly 
shade comedy with pathos, and give a 
quality of fineness to even such a bump- 
tious chap as Piper.” 

Helen Lowell is a sheer delight as 
the Main Street mother, another uni- 
versal type. Many middle-class daugh- 
ters and sons will see in her their own 
mothers’ foibles and virtues. Francis 
Pierlot, in another character part, that 
of an old factory worker, Mr. Gill, lifts 
a seemingly unimportant bit far above 
the level: to which it might have sunk 
in less competent hands. 

Juliette Crosby, as the elder daugh- 
ter, Clara, who tries to smooth out 
domestic tangles, though hugging to 
herself the bitter thought that she is 
an unloved wife, and Regina Wallace, 
as her younger sister, Amy, who 
valiantly defends and honestly loves 
Aubrey Piper, interpret capably and 
with deft touches their respective réles 
of middle-class married women. 

The curtain rises on the living-room 
of the Fisher home in North Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, at evening, with 
Mrs. Fisher (Helen Lowell) and her 
married daughter, Clara Hyland (Juli- 
ette Crosby), gossiping about various 
matters of family interest, including 
Amy Fisher’s newest beau, Aubrey 
Piper, who evidently is in small favor 
with the family, other than Amy. 
Presently the doorbell rings and, the 
rest of the family withdrawing, is an- 
swered by Amy. Aubrey Piper enters 
and is heard laughing boisterously in 
the entrance hall which leads into the 
adjoining parlor. 


Amy. I’ll take your hat, Aubrey. 

AvuBREY. Anything to please the ladies. 
(The front door closes.) The boy rode 
off with many a thanks, and many a back- 
ward bow. (He laughs again, rather 
wildly. Mrs. Fisher tiptoes into room 
from the right and stands listening, 
keenly.) Do you know I think I’ll have 
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to get hold of an airship somewhere, Amy, 
to come out here to see you. 

Amy. It is quite a trip for you, isn’t 
it? 

AUBREY. Just one shining hour and a 
half, if you say it quick; by the little old 
Brill special. And how is the mother? 
(Mrs. Fisher’s face hardens, and a door 
closes. Then she tiptoes over to the double 
doors at the left and listens. Aubrey’s 
voice can be heard fairly distinctly from 
beyond the doors.) Say, Amy, wasn’t 
that hold-up in last night’s paper some- 
where out this way? 

Amy. Yes, it was right over here on 
Erie Avenue. (Mr. Fisher (C. W. Good- 
rich) appears in hall door and stands, 
looking with amusement at his wife. He 
takes an old pipe and tobacco-pouch from 
the pocket of his knit-jacket and starts to 
fill the pipe.) 

AUBREY. A doctor’s house, wasn’t it? 

Amy. Yes, Dr. Donnelly’s. They got 
nearly two thousand dollars. 


AUBREY. I don’t believe that, Amy. 
Amy. Why not? 
AUBREY. I don’t believe there’s that 


much money in North Philadelphia. 


Presently the parlor door opens and 
Aubrey enters the living-room, followed 
by Amy. 


AUBREY. Stay right where you are, 
folks, right where you are. (He moves 
to the mirror over the mantelpiece.) Just 
a little social attention,—going right out 
again on the next train. (He surveys 
himself critically in the mirror, touching 
his tie and toupé gingerly. Mrs. Fisher 
gives him a smoldering look, and Joe looks 
at his father. Aubrey turns from the 
mirror, and indicates his reflection with a 
wide gesture.) There you are, mother! 
Any woman’s fancy, what do you say? 
Even to the little old carnation. (He 
gives the table a double tap with his 
knuckles, then laughs, and moves up 
towards the kitchen door, and calls out 
to Amy.) Come on, Amy, step on the 
United gas out there; customer waiting 
for the old aqua pura. (Moving down to 
Mr. Fisher’s right.) Man’s got to have 
something to drink—how about it, pop? 
(He gives Mr. Fisher a slap on the right 
shoulder.) You’ll stay with me on that, 
won’t you? (He laughs and moves up to 
the mirror again. Old man Fisher is very 
much annoyed.) Yes sir. (Coming for- 
ward again at the right.) I want to tell 
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those of you who have ventured out this 
evening that this is a very pretty little 
picture of domestic felicity. (He laughs 
a little and looks from one to the other, 
patronizingly; nobody pays the slightest 
attention to him.) Father reading, mother 
knitting. (Mrs. Fisher withers him with 
a quick look.) But then, mama is always 
knitting. (She knits rapidly. Aubrey 
laughs, and moves up and across back of 
the table.) And little Old Tommy Edison 
over here, working eighteen hours a day 
to make the rich man richer and the poor 
man poorer. (He gives Joe, inventor and 
Amy’s brother, a tap on the back, then 
moves back again towards Mr. Fisher.) 
What about it, popcorn? (Slaps him on 
the back.) Shake it up! Right or raving? 

Mr. FIsHErR. (Starting to his feet 
violently.) Damn it, let me alone! And 
keep your hands to yourself. (He crosses 
to the hall door.) i never saw such a 
pest in my life. (He goes up the stairs 
bristling with rage, muttering to himself. 
Aubrey is vastly amused; he leans on the 
back of Mr. Fisher’s chair and roars with 
laughter.) 

AUBREY. Sign on the dotted line! And 
little old popsy-wopsy getting sore and 
going to leave us flat. (He laughs again 
considerably; then he turns to Mrs. 
Fisher.) Nevertheless and notwithstand- 
ing, Mrs. Fisher, I’d like to mention that 
little old kid from West Philadelphia is 
giving the growing boy the said and done. 
(He indicates Joe with a waving gesture. 
Amy comes in from the right with a glass 
of water. He turns and indicates Amy 
with even a wider gesture.) And there 
she is herself, and not a moving picture. 
(Amy extends the glass of water, laugh- 
ing, and with a touch of self-conscious- 
ness, blushing as she gave it. Amy gig- 
gles. Aubrey takes the glass of water 
and turns to Mrs. Fisher.) How’s that, 
Mother Fisher? Can’t beat that little old 
Willie Shakespeare, can you? No sir, 
I’d like to tell the brothers that that little 
old Shakespeare Father shook a wicked 
spear. (He laughs at his own comedy, 
and Amy is immeasurably delighted.) 
Well, here’s laughter, ladies and (turning 
to Joe) Mr. Marconi, my best regards to 
you? (He drinks.) 

Amy. I’m afraid it’s not very cold. 


(He just raises his hand, signifying that 
it’s perfectly satisfactory.) 

Mrs. FISHER. Why didn’t you let it 
run? 
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Amy. I did, but it doesn’t seem to get 
any colder. 
AUBREY. (Handing the glass back to 


Amy.) Very nice indeed. And a sweeter 
draught, from a fairer hand was never 
quaffed. 

Amy. (Flipping her hand at him.) Oh, 
you. (She goes out at the right again 
with the empty glass.) 

AUBREY. (Laughing a bit.) Thank 
you very much. (He turns and moves 
across above the table towards Joe, draw- 
ing a gaily colored handkerchief from his 
breast pocket and touching it to his lips.) 
Yes, sir, Mr. Joseph, I want to tell you 
you’re wasting time; for when you’re all 
through they’ll offer you twenty cents for 
it, and sell it for twenty millions. He 
punctuates this last remark with a series 
of patronizing taps on Joe’s back.) Take 
it or leave it—sign on the dotted line. (He 
taps knuckles on the table, and moves for- 
ward again to Mrs. Fisher’s left.) Yes, 
sir—that’s exactly what they did to little 
old yours truly here. Twenty Lincoln 
Anacondas for a formula that would have 
solved the greatest problem before the 
industrial chemical world to-day. (Amy 
comes in, and, looking at Aubrey, wonder- 
ingly, moves across towards the left. 
Aubrey moves forward and across in 
front of the table towards Joe.) A 
formula to prevent the rusting of iron 
and steel. (Joe gets up and moves up 
and around above the table towards the 
kitchen door at the right.) A _ solution 
of vanadium and manganese, to be added 
to the metal in its molten state; (Joe 
stops and looks back at him) instead of 
applied externally as they have been 


doing. 
JOE. What did you say, Aubrey? 
AUBREY. I said, a simple combination 


of chemical elements, to be added to the 
metal in its molten state, instead of ap- 
plied externally as they have been doing. 


Aubrey departs about midnight, to 
the relief of the distracted family, 
various members.of which strive in 
vain to alienate her from him. They 
tell her that, on the authority of her 
brother-in-law, Frank Hyland, they 
know that Aubrey is only a $32.50 a 
week clerk in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road freight offices. She is more in- 
clined to believe that he is an official 
of the road. 

In the second act, six months later, 
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it develops that Aubrey and Amy have 
married and occupy a cheap neighbor- 
hood apartment in a building which is 
to be altered for business occupancy. 
It is 5:30 on a Monday afternoon in 
the Fishers’ living-room, into which 
Aubrey bounces with characteristic ex- 
uberance and finds Ma Fisher alone, 
listening in on the radio and knitting. 
He tells her that he has borrowed a 
car from a friend and is going to the 
Automobile Show. 


Mrs. FisHER. What are you goin’ out 
to the Automobile Show for? 

AUBREY. Repeat the question, Mrs. 
Fisher, if you please. 

Mrs. FIsHER. I say, what are you goin’ 
out to the Automobile Show for? 

AusBrREY. Ha! Married five months ago 
to-day, mother; got to celebrate the happy 
event. Besides, one never knows what a 
day will bring, in the way of an oppor- 
tunity to satisfy a long-felt want. And 
since she knocks but once—(He taps his 
cane on the table, causing Mrs. Fisher 
to start slightly) at each man’s door, the 
kid here doesn’t want to miss his chance 
by any uncertainty as to just what choo- 
choo he prefers. (Mrs. Fisher turzs with 
an annoyed expression, to find him point- 
ing at her with his forefinger and thumb. 
He laughs at her annoyance.) Well, got 
to run along now, mother, and see if 
Amy’s back at the house yet. (He picks 
up his hat from the table and starts for 
the hall door.) 

Mrs. FisHER. What’ll I tell her if she 
comes here after you’re gone? 

AuUBREY. (Stopping at the door.) Tell 
her I’ve got Harry Albright’s car; and 
I want her to see that new Jordan Six 
that I was telling her about out at the 
show. And that I’ll be at Childs’ at Fif- 
teenth and Chestnut until eight o’clock. 
(He looks as his Ingersoll.) 

Mrs. FIsHER. Fifteenth and Chestnut? 

AuBREY. That’s the said and done, 
mother. (He laughs boisterously.) The old 
Café Infant’s. (He laughs again.) The 
Montreal, mother. (He goes out the hall 
door, breaking into another laugh, and in 
a second the door closes with a bang, caus- 
ing Mrs. Fisher to start again, and look 
irritatedly toward hall door. Then she 
resumes her knitting. The parlor door 
opens and Amy drifts in, and starts 
across toward the chair at the left of the 
table.) 
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The young wife and her mother dis- 
cuss the prospects of renting an apart- 
ment or house suited to the Piper 
income. Mrs. Fisher reminds her 
daughter that she hasn’t got any furni- 
ture even if she got a home. At the 
conclusion of a heart-to-heart talk Ma 
Fisher expresses a wonder as to what 
will become of Amy and her ne’er-do- 
well husband if they ever have children, 
Amy is distracted. 


Amy. I don’t know what I’m going to 
do, Mom—I’m nearly crazy. 

Mrs. FISHER. (Turning.) I'll tell you 
what you’re goin’ to do, Amy, if you’re a 
wise woman—You’re goin’ to realize that 
you’re married, and that you’ve got some 
kind of a home to keep up; and just how 
much money you’re goin’ to get every 
week to keep it up on; and then suit your 
ideas accordin’. And if you don’t, you'll 
have plenty of cryin’ to do. And you’ll 
have nobody to thank but yourself, for 
you had nothing but impudence for them 
that tried to tell you how many beans 
made five. 


Clara comes in, and in course of con- 
versation announces that Aubrey has 
been writing to her husband for money. 


Mrs. FISHER. Why don’t he just ast 
Frank Hyland for the money when he 
sees him, instead of writin’ to him? 

CLARA. I suppose he thinks a written 
request is more appropriate, coming from 
one of the heads of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Mrs. FISHER. How much does he ast 
for, when he asts him? 

CLARA. There was one a couple of 
weeks ago, for three hundred. (Amy 
makes a sound of bitter amusement, an 
then turns away.) ; 

Mrs. FisHER. (Aghast.) Three hun- 
dred dollars? 

CLARA. That’s what the letter said. 
(Mrs. Fisher turns and looks at Amy.) 

Mrs. FISHER. What would he have 
wanted three hundred dollars for, Amy? 

Amy. Oh, ask her, Mom; she’s good at 
making things up. (She sweeps towards 
the parlor door and slams it after her.) 

Mrs. FISHER. The idea of askin’ any- 
body for three hundred dollars. I suppose 
he wanted to buy an automobile or some- 
thing. That’s where he is to-night, like a 
lot of others that’ll be out there I guess 

(Continued on page 685) 
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Drama and Art “THE SHOW-OFF” 


HE PLAYS THE TITLE ROLE IN “THE SHOW-OFF” WITH DISTINCTION 
Louis John Bartels makes his Broadway début as Aubrey Piper in the new 
comedy drama by George Kelly, which is acclaimed as one of the finest 
comedies ever written by an American “and as being tinged throughout with 
clear-eyed comic veracity’’ and “destined to a long and prosperous sojourn.” 
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Drama and Art THE SAGE OF FERNEY 








© Keystone 


FRENCH SAVANTS DISCOVER VOLTAIRE’S HEART 


Since his death in 1778 it has occupied a metal casket in the pedestal of the 
famous statue (shown above) in the National Library at Paris. 





CURRENT OPINION May, 1924 





DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS ENJOYS HIMSELF IN “THE THIEF OF BAGDAD” 
His réle in this romantic screen play is that of a happy-go-lucky rascal who 
is seen here making sport of an obese Oriental merchant. 


“ 
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Drama and Art MARY PICKFORD 





“OUR MARY” AS “DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON HALL” 


Appearing with her in this photoplay, released May 5th, are Clara Eames, 
as Queen Elizabeth; and Allan Forrest, as Sir John Manners. 
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“ROMANCE”—A NOTABLE PAINTING AT THE SPRING 
ACADEMY 
Perhaps the most dramatic picture shown at the Spring Exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design in New York City is 
Philip Hale’s “Romance,” reproduced above. Mr. Hale is a son 
of the late Dr. Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, and at one time 
studied under J. Alden Weir. His picture, while not itself 
awarded a prize, challenges comparison with the prize-winners. 
The exhibition as a whole is distinguished by freshness and charm, 
if not by creative power, and appeals to Forbes Watson, art-critic 
of the New York “World,” as gayer than usual. A painting en- 
titled “Spring,” by Eugene F. Savage, and excellent landscapes 
by Gardner Symons, Elmer Schofield, E. W. Redfield, Bruce Crane 
and others, contribute to what Helen Appleton Read, of the 
Brooklyn “Eagle,” describes as a predominantly “vernal” effect. 


May, 1924 
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— 
Be) 


© 





A RUSSIAN SINGER THROUGH RUSSIAN EYES 
Boris Kustodieff's portrait of Fedor Chaliapin is one of the outstanding 
pictures shown at the Russian Art Exhibition recently held at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. This exhibition displayed nearly a 
thousand pictures, sculptures, drawings and etchings by over a hundred 
of the most gifted artists of contemporary Russia. It is said that never 
before have so many important paintings been carried so far. Strange 
to say, Bolshevism had practically nothing to send to the exhibition. 
All schools, “except the unmistakably ephemeral,"’ were invited to 
contribute. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


© ‘nternational 
“THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND” 
This portrait of Mrs. Coolidge, by H. C. Christy, has j 
been purchased by the Pi Beia Phi Fraternity, to hang 
permanently in the White House. 





May, 1924 
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Drama and Music 


(Continued from page 676) 
—And I'll bet he'll be doin’ more talk 
out there than them that’ll buy a dozen 
cars. 

CuaRA. I think that’s what he did want 
the money for. 

Mrs. FIsHER. It wouldn’t surprise me, 
the fool. (She steps to the mantelpiece 
and glances out into the hallway.) It’d 
be fitter for him to be thinkin’ about get- 
tin’ a house to live in. 

CLARA. He doesn’t think he needs to 
think about that; he thinks he’s coming 
in here. 

Mrs. FIsHER. (Turning sharply.) Com- 
in’ in here, to live, do you mean? 

CLARA. That’s what he told Frank, the 
day before yesterday. 


News comes that the Senior Fisher 
has had an accident or something and 
been taken to a hospital. His wife is 
preparing to go to see him when Au- 
brey enters with his head bandaged. 
Mrs. Fisher exclaims: “My God, what’s 
happened to you, now?” 


AUBREY. (Coming forward at the left, 
removing his hat.) It’s beginning to rain. 
(He places his hat and cane on the table, 
and stands in front of the table removing 
his gloves.) 

Mrs. FisHer. (Following him with her 
eyes.) Never mind the rain, the rain 
didn’t do that to you. (She comes forward 
at his left. Clara comes in and stands 
over near the door at the right, looking 
at him.) I guess you ran into somebody, 
didn’t you? 

AUBREY. (With a shade of nonchalance.) 
Don’t get excited, mother. Just a little 
misunderstanding, on the part of the 
traffic-officer. 

Mrs. FisHER. You don’t mean to tell 
me that you ran into a traffic-officer! 

AvusrEY. Control, now, little mother. I 
assure you there is no occasion for undue 
solicitation. (He turns and sees Clara.) 
Good evening, Mrs. Hyland. 

CLARA. Hello! What happened to your 
head? 

Mrs. FisHER. You look like a bandit. 

Ausrey. The veriest trifle, Mrs. Hyland 
—just a little spray from the wind-shield. 

Mrs. FISHER. Where’s the car you bor- 
rowed? Smashed, I guess, ain’t it? 

AusREY. The car I borrowed, Mother 
Fisher, is now in the hands of the bandits 
of the law. The judicial gentlemen, who 
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have entered into a conspiracy with the 
regulators of the traffic—to collect fines 
from motorists—by ordering them to go 
one way and then swearing that they 
told them to go another. 

CLARA. What did they do, take the 
automobile away from you? 

AUBREY. Nothing of the sort; they 
simply complied with the usual procedure 
in a case of this kind—which is to release 
the defendant on bond, pending the extent 
of the victim’s injuries. 


CLARA. Was there somebody injured? 

AUBREY. The traffic-cop that ran into 
me, yes. 

CuaRA. For God’s sake, couldn’t you 


find anybody but the traffic-cop to run 
into. 


Aubrey airily explains the situation, 
completely exonerating himself, and 
confesses that he is out on $1,000 bail 
to await trial on the following Monday. 
His brother-in-law, Frank Hyland, has 
gone his bail. Meanwhile there is bad 
news from Pa Fisher, who has suc- 
cumbed to a “stroke” at the hospital. 
A fellow workingman named Gill, from 
the factory where Fisher had long been 
employed, comes to the Fisher home” 
and is expansively greeted by Aubrey 
in an acutely comic scene. Afterward 
Amy enters and informs her husband 
that her father is dead. 


AvuBRBEY. Don’t let it get you, Honey- 
you have nothing to regret, and nothing 
to fear. The Kid from West Philly’ll 
never go back on you. You know that, 
don’t you, Amy? 


Amy. What? 

AvuBREY. You know I’m with you, don’t 
you? 

Amy. Yes. (He kisses her affection- 
ately.) 

AvuBREY. Don’t cry, Honey; the old 


man’s better off than we are. He knows 


all about it now. 


In the third act, same scene, the fol- 
lowing Monday, Aubrey Piper shows 
off to a life insurance adjuster to 
comic effect, and is discovered as hav- 
ing told the man Gill that he (Aubrey) 
owned the Fisher house. He is taken 
to task by Clara, executrix of the small 
estate left by her father, and is accused 
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of being neither more nor less than a 
liar. He is dumfounded and outraged 
by the charge, and exonerates himself 
in his own eyes. 

Gradually the blight is removed from 
Aubrey. Joe Fisher, the inventor, has 
sold his invention for a considerable 
sum and is rendering tribute to his 
brother-in-law. 


Joe. You know, Mom, I kinda feel that 
there’s somethin’ comin’ to that nut out 
of this thing. 

Mrs. FISHER. How do you mean? 

JOE. He gave me an idea here one 
night. 

Mrs. FISHER. (Seizing him suddenly by 
both arms.) Well, for God’s sake, don’t 
tell him that, Joe! Or, as sure as you 
live, he’ll be tellin’ everybody that he done 
the whole thing. 

JOE. You remember the night he was 
sayin’ here about bein’ at work on a solu- 
tion for the prevention of rust on iron and 
steel? 

Mrs. FISHER. Yes. 

JOE. Well, you know, I’d been tellin’ 
him somethin’ about it a week or so before. 

Mrs. FISHER. Yes, you told me. 

JOE. While he was waitin’ here for 
Amy one night. 

Mrs. FISHER. Yes. 

JOE. Well, he forgot that night he was 
tellin’ me about it that it was me that 
had been tellin’ him about it; and he got 
it mixed. 

Mrs. FISHER. 
with everything. 

Joe. And it was the way he got mixed, 
Mom, that gave me the idea. Of course, 
he didn’t know anything about the solution 
formula; but it was the way he got what 
I’d been tellin’ him twisted, Mom, that 
put the thing over. 


Later on, when Aubrey is informed 
of the good fortune that has befallen 
his inventive brother-in-law, occurs the 
following dialogue toward the conclu- 
sion of the play: 


AvusBREY. (Flicking some ashes from 
his cigar.) Joe!—What do you think we 
ought to do with that money? 

JOE. (Tries to hide his laughter, and steps 
down to his mother’s right; and Clara 
comes forward and leans on the buffet.) 
You know, it was a funny thing, Mom, 
—when I first talked to the Meyers and 
Stevens people, I was only to get fifty 


That’s the way he does 
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thousand dollars advance; when I went 
up there to-day they had the contracts 
all made out for a hundred thousand. 

AUBREY. And they’re getting away 
with murder at that. 

Mrs. FISHER. (Turning to him impa- 
tiently.) Oh, keep still, you! You don’t 
know anything about this at all. 

AUBREY. I made them think I knew 
something about it. 

Mrs. FISHER. You made whom think? 


AUBREY. The Meyers and Stevens 
people. 
JOE. What are you talkin’ about, 


Aubrey, do you know? 

AUBREY. Certainly, I know what I’m 
talking about. JI went to see those people 
last Saturday afternoon, after you’d told 
me they’d talked to you. 

Jor. Well, what did you do up there? 

AuUBREY. Why, I told them that they’d 
have to double the advance if they wanted 
to do business with us. 

Mrs. FisHER. And, what business was 
it of yours? 

AUBREY. Well, 
ain’t I? 

Mrs. FIsHER. Who told you you were? 

AUBREY. Well, he’s got to have some- 
body tend to his business, doesn’t he? 
He’s only a lad. 

Mrs. FISHER. Well, he doesn’t need you 
to tend to his business for him. He tended 
to his business long before he ever saw 
you. 

AuBREY. He never landed a hundred 
thousand dollars, though, till he saw me. 
Did he? 


I’m Joe’s guardian, 


JOE. Well, what did you say to them, 
Aubrey? 
AUBREY. What? I simply told them 


that your father was dead; and that I was 
acting in capacity of business-adviser to 
you; and that if this discovery of yours 
was as important as you had led me to 
believe it was, that they were simply tak- 
ing advantage of your youth by offering 
you fifty thousand dollars for it. And 
that I refused to allow you to negotiate 
further—unless they doubled the advance, 
marketed it at their expense, and one-half 
the net—sign on the dotted line. (He 
flicks more ashes from his cigar.) 

JOE. Well, did they know who you 
were? 

AuBREY. I told them—that I was head 
of the house here (Mrs. Fisher grips the 
edge of the table, threateningly) and that 
I was also connected with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 
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What the Playgoing Public Wants 


A Jury of Experts Faces the Problem and—Disagrees 


HAT is it that influences the 

\Y tides of popularity? Has the 

public definite, though elusive, 
desires? Can the experienced person 
reduce the matter to a formula? Or, 
as George MacAdam asks, in the New 
York Times Magazine, is the public a 
fickle jade who likes what she likes 
simply because she likes it? Whenever 
criticism is made of the stage or the 
screen it is inevitable that some one 
makes answer: “The public is simply 
getting what it wants.” 

Is it? 

The Times has submitted the ques- 
tion to a jury of experts—David Be- 
lasco, dean of American theatrical pro- 
ducers; D. W. Griffith, producer of 
screen classics from “The Birth of a 
Nation” to “America”; George M. Co- 
han, actor, playwright, producer, often 
called “Broadway’s favorite son”; John 
Golden, producer of “Lightnin’” and 
“Seventh Heaven’; Morris Gest, who 
stakes fortunes on the production of 
great spectacles like “The Miracle”; 
Harry Lauder, whose popularity is such 
as permits him to make a “farewell tour” 
every year; and Irving Berlin, song 
writer and music publisher. Says David 
Belasco: 


“My experience has been that the public 
will accept anything if it is interesting, 
appealing. That is a general statement. 
When the problem narrows down to a 
specific play, it is very difficult to prophecy 
whether or not it will hit the public fancy. 
We may say, ‘This play has a fine love 
interest,’ ‘This play has suspense,’ ‘This 
play has strong human interest,’ &c., but 
the real test is the play itself and not our 
dissection of it. 

“Before a play is submitted to the public 
the best producer can only make a guess. 
Success is only a matter of conjecture. 
No producer intentionally risks a play he 
thinks will be a failure. To produce a 
play properly costs a small fortune. When 
a man puts up that stake, it is needless to 


say he hopes for the best. We miss many 
times. There are more failures than 
there are successes. Sensational successes 
are few and far between. It is an un- 
usual season that sees more than one. 

“My test of a play is: Does this strike 
my fancy? Then come the practical ques- 
tions: Has it acting possibilities? Does it 
suit one of my stars, or can I bring to- 
gether a group of actors that it will suit? 

“Let a play meet these conditions; it 
may be on any subject, the scene laid in 
any land, I’ll produce it.” 


According to D. W. Griffith: 


“No one knows what the public wants, 
for the public’s desire for entertainment is 
like a man’s desire for food—one time he 
takes fish, another time meat—at’s all a 
question of mood. 

“But, while I do not think any one can 
be specific in answering the question, 
‘What does the public want?’ I think there 
is a basic desire (if I may use so forma! 
a phrase in giving my very informal 
thoughts). People want to have their 
dreams visualized. It is simply to get an 
ideal projection of themselves that people 
read a book or go to the theater or to 
the movies. 

“T think that all normal people have the 
same dreams, the same ideals. I don’t 
think there is a human being who, dimly, 
hasn’t thought the same things that 
Shakespeare did. That’s why he has his 
universal appeal. A writer is great in the 
ratio that, with his stronger mind, he 
makes the average man see what other- 
wise he sees dimly.... 

“IT have no formula—at least, I’ve never 
been conscious of having one. If I read 
or hear or see something that interests 
me as a story, it may make a good theme 
for me. I just have the feel, ‘That’s a 
good story.’” 


George M. Cohan testifies: 


“T don’t think it’s possible for any one 
man to sit up and say: ‘This is what the 
public wants.’ I believe the public has a 
mixed appetite. In this amusement busi- 
ness, just the same as in the grocery goods 
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—if a man wants Lee & Perrins sauce, he 
doesn’t want catchup; if he wants a 
Belasco show, he doesn’t want a Cohan 
show. .... 

“The only secret I know about the 
theater is that there isn’t any secret. It’s 
just plain horse sense. Don’t waste the 
audience’s time. Make it say: ‘This fellow 
is a good story teller—he gossips well.’ 
You know how it is in a club; how the 
crowd will sit around a table listening to 
one fellow talk; and then the other fellow 
comes in, and they say, ‘Oh, gosh, look 
who’s coming now,’ and there’s a general 
fade-away. Well, it’s just the same with 
an audience—there’s no mystery about it.” 


And John Golden: 


“People want to forget their troubles. 
They have plenty of dullness, plenty of 
problems in their own lives. They don’t 
want more of the same thing when they 
go to the theater. No; what they want is 
something that will change their mental 
attitude, something that will give them 
contentment. 

“What the American people want is 
clean laughter, clean love, and something 
that’s right to root for. 

“The rooting impulse is elemental; 
we're all natural-born rooters—we take 
sides and shout for the side we want to 
see win. A play ought to make the 
audience feel that urge; there ought to be 
some character in it that will make the 
audience say: ‘I want to see that fellow 
get his!’” 


CURRENT OPINION 
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Morris Gest is of this opinion: 


“The biggest sensation and the greatest 
novelty—that’s what the public wants. 
...I1 -don’t care anything about the 
traditional theories of stage production. 
An idea must hit me personally. It must 
hit me and hit me hard. It has got to 
give me a wallop or I don’t want it—and 
I’m a hard man to hit a wallop with. A 
production could be played by Eskimos for 
Eskimos. All I ask is that it will give me 
a kick that I think will kick back to the 
public—but it must be a hell of a big kick.” 


Harry Lauder confesses that the 
secret of his popularity is that in every- 
thing he does “there’s a line of truth. 
That’s why the picture is hung in the 
Royal Academy, the chiseled marble put 
in the great museum—because it has a 
line of truth in it.” 

Irving Berlin admits: 


“T don’t know what the public wants, 
and I don’t think the public itself knows. 
It wants anything that is good—but the 
only way to learn if it is good is to try it 
on the public. 

“It'll take any kind of a song—love 
song, old home song, anything and every- 
thing that’s good. And it’ll keep on tak- 
ing it until it gets fed up on any one par- 
ticular kind of thing. No, it’s not a mat- 
ter of imitation; it’s simply that if a man 
sees the public has shown a liking for one 
kind of thing, he simply tries to give it 
some of the same sort of thing.” 





Discouraging American Musicians 
What Their Chances Are in Opera and Concert 


proportions has been aroused by 

the charge made by William A. 
Brady that American singers and mu- 
sicians are objects of neglect in the 
musical life of America and, as an in- 
stance, that Americans have no chance 
at the Metropolitan Opera House or in 
the best American concert halls. 

The management of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company hurries to the defense. 
It is pointed out that 40 per cent. of 
the company and all of the administra- 


(‘proportions ha of international 





tive staff are Americans. At the same 
time, it is not gainsaid that foreigners 
are very prominent in our music world, 
the reason alleged being that not 
enough Americans of equal merit pre- 
sent themselves to-day. “Any Amer- 
ican tenor who sings as well as Caruso 
or Jean de Reszke will be enthusiasti- 
cally received at the Metropolitan and 
elsewhere,” declares the New York 
Herald and Tribune, “and any Carmen 
who sings the réle as well as Emma 
Calvé did or any Briinhilde of Lilli Leh- 
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mann’s artistic stature will be engaged 
at once.” Reminding us that “some of 
the most brilliant pages in the history 
of the Metropolitan Opera House have 
been contributed by American artists,” 
the same journal observes reminis- 
cently: 


“Lillian Nordica, Emma Eames and 
Geraldine Farrar were quite as famous 
as any soprano that ever came from 
abroad. Louise Homer made her name 
there and Mary Garden has sung on its 
stage. David Bispham was a notable 
predecessor to Clarence Whitehill, Charles 
Hackett and Mario Chamlee. Queena 
Mario is one of the stars of the company 
to-day. None of these singers was en- 
gaged by Gatti-Casazza simply because 
he or she was an American. 

“The great American singers of the 
past did not owe their engagements to the 
fact that they were natives of this coun- 
try. They were among the most famous 
of their kind, just as Clara Louise Kel- 
logg, Minnie Hauk and Anna Louise Cary 
before them. They made their reputations 
abroad also. New York impresarios, from 
Henry Mapleson down to the present day, 
have always been glad of the cooperation 
of American singers when they reached 
the artistic heights that entitled them to 
be in the society of the best.” 


The steady gain in the number of 
American voices in the opera companies 
is within the memory of everybody, but, 
objects Richard Aldrich, in the New 
York Times, “what the champions of 
the American cause sometimes forget 
is that the progress of that cause may 
reasonably be expected to be only a 
gradual one. Would anybody under- 
take the management of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on the condition that 
he must at once drive out all the foreign 
artists and install a ‘hundred per cent. 
American’ company?” 

There is no American opera at pres- 
ent in the repertory of the house, but 
the Times critic asserts that nobody 
would more rejoice to find a first-class 
American opera to produce than Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza who, during his term as 
manager, has indeed produced a consid- 
erable number of American operas. 
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“The reasons why an opera is_given 
only one season or more than a season are 
inherent in the opera itself, and one mostly 
summed up in the strength of its appeal 
to the public. Many of the foreign operas 
produced here, it should at once be said, 
have failed to meet this test and have been 
dropped quite as readily as any American 
opera has been. 

“It seems to be a fact that Americans 
have not the gift or the skill to compose 
opera successfully. It may be said that 
there is a vicious circle here; that Amer- 
ican composers do not compose successful 
operas because they have so little chance 
to produce their works, and that they 
have so little chance to produce because 
they do not compose successfully. But 
this vicious circle will be broken speedily 
and completely when the men with talent 
enough—or it may be that even genius 
will be necessary—come along to compose 
the operas that will have their victorious 
quality within them.” 


On the other hand, a writer, H. Z. 
Torres, in the New York Commercial, 
charging that the American singer has 
fostered the chauvinistic spirit without 
pausing to analyze conditions in the 
American music field, warns us that 
operatic art is in danger of strangula- 
tion from forces that are unsuspected 
by the casual operagoer. According to 
this student of operatic and symphonic 
conditions: 


“The Cerberus that bars the American 
singer from his artistic goal is unionism, 
whose inexorable demands have destroyed 
elasticity in casting, have curdled the milk 
of human kindness and made a mockery 
of American art. 

“The same condition, in a lesser de- 
gree, obtains in the symphony orchestras. 
With an annual expenditure of $5,000,000, 
orchestral deficits last season totaled $1,- 
250,000. With the exception of the Boston 
Symphony, the rank and file of symphonic 
musicians are unionized. Orchestra con- 
ductors are paid as much as the heads of 
big industrial organizations, and the mu- 
sicians under their batons demand all the 
traffic will bear. ... The guarantors of 
the country’s great orchestras have 
learned that ‘patron of art’ is becoming 
synonymous with ‘puppet of unionism.’ 
The day is dawning when union-ruled art 
must be self-sustaining. 
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FLYING TOWARD THE SUNSET 





W ILL American airmen be the first to circle the earth? Though 

previous attempts by European fliers have come to grief, American 
army authorities are confident that only tempests can defeat the care- 
fully planned enterprise of our air service. Under the command of Major 
F. L. Martin (shown above), four air cruisers have set out from California 
to girdle the globe in five months. They plan to traverse 25,065 miles, 
flying through “undiscovered airs” and sailing over cities of legend, such 
as Bangkok, Delhi and Bagdad. Zest is added to the adventure by the 
rivalry of an English expedition already on its way. 
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Why Angora Expelled the Caliph 


Turkish President Plans Divorce of State and Church 


jid, the new Turkish Republic was 

merely taking the first step toward 
cleaning its house of all powerful re- 
ligious dignitaries, and the Christian 
Patriarchs living on Turkish soil may 
be expected to follow the Moslem Pope 
into exile. This authoritative explana- 
tion of Angora’s recent abolition of the 
Caliphate in Turkey comes direct from 
the pen of Mustapha Kemal Pasha in a 
special World-Wide News Service dis- 
patch appearing in the New York Her- 
ald and Tribune. He writes: 


[' expdlling the Caliph, Abdul Med- 


“With the Caliphate, the offices of the 
Patriarchates, representing the Greek 
Orthodox Church, the Armenian Church, 
the Catholic Church, as well as the Jewish 
Congregations, in our country, must go. 
We intend first to abolish our own Moslem 
prototype of a Patriarch, whom we call 
Caliph, in order to prove to the world that 
we are serious in our undertaking to sepa- 
rate our political system from religious 
establishments. The Caliphate as well as 
these various Patriarchates for centuries 
have had immense privileges outside of 
their sphere. A republican form of gov- 
ernment becomes inoperative the moment 
those who govern it begin to recognize en- 
trenched privileges other than those dic- 
tated by the universal expression of the 
people themselves. 

“In the past, especially since the fall of 
Abdul Hamid, we made every attempt to 
model our form of civil rule, as well as 
our Constitution, after advanced western 
political machinery. But these attempts 
proved futile, because in every case we 
came face to face with the authority of 
the politico- religious institutions of Pa- 
triarchates and Caliphate.” 


The President of New Turkey pro- 
ceeds to give a brief historical sketch 
of the religious establishments in 
his country: 


“Centuries ago, when our Turkish Mos- 
lem ancestors conquered this land, they 
found an established society, managed by 
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ISLAM’S POPE IN EXILE 
Abdul Medjid, Caliph of the Mohammedan 





world, has taken refuge in Switzerland 
Kemal. 


subsequent to his deposition by Mustapha | 





rulers who had assumed politico-religious 
authority. It was wise in those early days 
to make compromises with the subject 
races whose religious beliefs were differ- 
ent from those of the conquerors. 
“Therefore those first conquerors 
deemed it wise to rule subject races of 
various nationalities, with their diverse 
customs and religions, through their 
leaders, and endowed these leaders—re- 
ligious heads—with tremendous authority. 





- a Roman Catholic Patriarch 
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“These privileges to Caliph 
and Patriarchs became a part 
of our basic law. However 
wise at the time these ar- 
rangements may have been, 
they were a menace. They 
retarded our progress, and, 
for that reason, Turkey 
alone, of all the nations bor- 
dering Europe, remained a 
backward country. 

“Its government could not 
operate. No reform or pro- 
gressive idea could be intro- 
duced into our system with- 
out arousing hostility from 
the Patriarchates or Cali- 
phate. The time came when 
it became essential to change 
some of our customs, but we 
found in the Caliphate a firm 
opponent of any change. Our 
educational system could not 
be changed without arousing 
‘the hostility of our Patri- 
archs, who always looked to 
alien rulers for support. 

“For centuries Russia ex- 
ercised a sinister influence 
over our -affairs through her 
patronage of the Greek Or- 
thodox Patriarch at Constan- 
tinople. 

“Our ancient method of 
administering the govern- 
ment through congregations, 
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Greek, Orthodox and Arme- 
nian, gradually necessitated 
the creation of new congre- 
tional administrations. We 


° public, 
were then forced to recognize 





THE RULERS OF NEW TURKEY 


Ismet Pasha, on left, is Foreign Minister; Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, on right, is President of the Turkish re- 


Kemal’s wife (seated) is leading the fight for 
the freedom of Turkey’s womanhood. 








and a Jewish Patriarch. On 
the advent of Protestantism 
it was natural that we should authorize 
the establishment of a ‘representative’ at 
Constantinople invested with privileges 
similar to those enjoyed by the Greek 
Patriarch. ... 

“Under the privileges accorded to the 
Patriarchates, as well as the Caliphate, 
the government was helpless in reorgan- 
izing its educational system. Each re- 
ligion had its parochial schools and col- 
leges, and each nationality within the 
boundaries of the empire taught is own 
language and religion. 

“Such schools nursed treasonable ex- 
pressions. The Armenian, within the 


domain, openly aspired for an independent 
kingdom, constantly intriguing for the 
future realization of their dreams through 
the active support of alien elements ” 


Kemal cites other non-Turk elements, 
such as the Greeks and even the Moslem 
Arabs, who deliberately ignored the 
teaching of the Turkish language in 
their schools and made no secret of 
their sympathies for bringing about in- 
ternal disunity. He asks how long 
other self-respecting nations, such as 
the United States or France, would 
tolerate such seditious activities. 
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Returning to the- subject of the 
Caliphate, he writes: 


“We found that any introduction of 
modern ideas did not coincide with the 
views of the Caliph. With the Caliphate 
deciding, like a high court, on the regu- 
larities of any constitutional measure, it 
was impossible to enact a law forbidding 
polygamy, when the Caliph himself was 
polygamous. The religious head had 
arrogated to himself the authority to de- 
cide on.such matters. 

“Whenever a law pertaining to national 
politics or national administration, civil 
or economical, was attempted, we were in- 
variably faced with an ‘opinion’ from the 
Caliph. When we decided that women 
should not be forced to wear a veil, again 
we were face to face with a hostile ‘opin- 
ion’ from the Caliph. 

“And so long as such an office, author- 
ized and invested with a sinister power, 
remained within the borders of our coun- 
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try, any opinion emanating from that office 
would be an impediment in the way of our 
progress as a nation. So we decided to 
dispense with our own religious supreme 
head while we were dispensing with the 
Christian religious offices. 

“We are not interfering with any faith, 
but every religion or denomination, be it 
Moslem or Christian, within the domains 
of our country must recognize the Turkish 
Constitution as supreme, and if they can- 
not recognize the basic law of our country 
they must seek a new clime. We are per- 
fectly agreeable that another Moslem 
country welcome the Caliph. 

“In that event we, as Moslems, will 
gladly pay our homage to the head of our 
religion as the head of our religion. We 
only expelled the Caliph as a _ politico- 
religious functionary. My country has 
had no quarrel with him or the office of 
the Caliphate as the head of the Moslem 
faith.” 


Attacking Pet and Popular Beliefs 
Stefansson, the Explorer, in the Role of an Iconoclast 


the Arctic explorer, writing in 

the London Spectator, sets out 
to demolish an’ assortment of hoary 
popular errors, to which most of us 
still cling, though they are vestiges of 
ignorant and uncritical ages. The es- 
sential conservatism of the average 
individual is strikingly revealed by the 
number of protesting letters which 
these Stefansson articles have elicited 
from persons who are indignant that 
their time-honored beliefs should be 
attacked. 

Stefansson’s most striking assault on 
accepted beliefs is his denial that the 
North Pole is the coldest place on earth, 
and that the farther north we go the 
colder it becomes. He reminds his 
readers that the temperature of a cli- 
mate depends not only on the distance 
north of the equator, but also on the 
altitude and the distance from the sea. 
Oceans always act as moderating in- 
fluences on temperature. Since the 
North Pole is in the sea, and since 


VV "tie" Arctic STEFANSSON, 


there is no land there to give altitude, 
it becomes possible that other regions 
away from the sea and some distance 
above sea-level should experience more 
extreme cold. This is found to be the 
case. There are regions in the United 
States where the cold is greater than 
at the North Pole. The lowest tem- 
perature that has ever been recorded on 
the northern coast of North America 
is 54 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit; 
and scientists compute that at the Pole 
the mercury never falls below —60 de- 
grees. But in Montana thermometers 
have registered —68 degrees; and in 
New York temperatures have been re- 
corded within 14 degrees of the hypo- 
thetical North Pole coldest. In Siberia, 
where the most extreme cold is report- 
ed, there are villages where 70 and 20 
degrees below zero are not uncommon, 
and one of them has experienced 93 de- 
grees, which is 30 degrees below the 
extreme cold at the North Pole. 
Another popular belief that Stefans- 
son scouts is the familiar notion that 
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ostriches bury their heads in the sand 
to escape being seen. This superstition, 
he says, is thousands of years old, but 
exists only among races unfamiliar 
with ostrich habits. Colonel Roosevelt 
told Stefansson that when in Africa 
he inquired diligently of all the Negroes 
he met whether they had ever seen 
ostriches bury their heads. They had 
never heard of such a thing, and, on 
the contrary, expressed the greatest re- 
spect for this bird’s astuteness. “You 
see,” said Colonel Roosevelt, “those Ne- 
groes had not had the advantage of an 
American education.” It stands to rea- 
son that if ostriches were as stupid as 
reputed, they would all fall prey in short 
order to leopards and other predatory 
animals. 

In another issue of The Spectator 
the same writer attacks relentlessly 
our grandmother’s injunction that 
frostbite should be treated by rubbing 
snow on the affected part. He declares 
that this cure is “an interesting sur- 
vival in folk-lore of one of the most fun- 
damental principles of ancient magic, 
that like cures like.” He informs us 
that Eskimos never employ the method, 
and that when it is suggested to them 
they reject it as in the highest degree 
absurd and dangerous. This is in ac- 
cord with common sense. When some- 
thing is freezing which you do not 
wish to freeze, you apply warmth to 
thaw it out. “It is possible,” says Ste- 
fansson, “to get thousands to testify 
to the beneficent effect of the snow 
treatment of frostbite, but not nearly 
so many as would have testified in 
Columbus’s time to the flatness of the 
earth, or in Washington’s day to the 
efficacy of bloodletting.” 

In CURRENT OPINION for January 
attention was called to the article in 
which Stefansson attacked the idea that 
human beings cannot live on meat alone. 
He described the life of certain Eskimo 
tribes who subsist solely on meat and 
fish, eating vegetables only in the direst 
straits to avoid starvation. He him- 
self has gone 400 days without tasting 
vegetable food. 

The Canadian explorer ridicules the 
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prevalent belief that Eskimos are spe- 
cially fond of fat and that they drink 
oil. “The Eskimos,” he writes, “un- 
doubtedly would be fond of fat and might 
even drink oil if it were true that they 
were exposed to more cold than the rest 
of us... but the Eskimos are really 
exposed to less cold than the average 
American or Englishman.” He supports 
this surprising declaration by inform- 
ing the reader that Eskimo houses in 
winter are so superheated that the in- 
habitants frequently sit naked around 
their open fires, with the perspiration 
running down their bodies. When they 
go outdoors they are clothed so warmly 
that it is as though they were inside 
thermos bottles. It is an interesting 
fact that their women mature with the 
precocity of women of tropical climes, 
bearing children sometimes at the age 
of twelve; and Stefansson asks whether 
this may not be because they pass their 
lives in the equivalent of a torrid lati- 
tude. 

The last of the popular errors to be 
attacked is the common assumption that 
the languages of primitive peoples are 
simple. He describes briefly the enor- 
mous complexity of the grammar of the 
Eskimo language, with twenty - seven 
forms for every noun and elaborate 
verb declensions. Furthermore, the 
Greenlander’s every-day vocabulary is 
many times greater than that of the 
average educated American or English- 
man. It has been determined that the 
college graduate uses about 2,000 dif- 
ferent words and knows perhaps 12,000 
when he sees them. But the Green- 
lander uses familiarly some 12,000. It 
is true that English dictionaries con- 
tain vastly more words than an Eskimo 
dictionary, but this is because we pre- 
serve great quantities of dead words 
in our books and because science has 
given us highly specialized vocabularies 
with which only the exceptional man 
is familiar. The Eskimos have no writ- 
ten language at all, we are told, so that 
every word contained in an Eskimo dic- 
tionary is in use to-day; and since their 
lives are simple, they have no special 
words known only to a few persons. 
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Why Marrying for Love Is Risky 


Dire Results of An American Custom 


HE high divorce rate now pre- 
T vailing in the United States has 

been traced by different authori- 
ties to the moving pictures with their 
lascivious suggestions, to the decline 
of belief in the literal authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, to the growing eco- 
nomic independence of women, and to 
at least a dozen other causes. It is 
chiefly if not wholly due, we are told 
in “Clinical Notes,” that department 
of the new American Mercury for which 
its editors, H. L. Mencken and George 
Jean Nathan, are jointly responsible, 
to one single and simple cause—one so 
simple, indeed, that the aforesaid edi- 
tors can only marvel that all the legal 
and ecclesiastical bigwigs who labor 
the subject have so diligently over- 


looked it. That cause is the American 
custom of marrying for love. We are 
also told: 


“In countries where marriages are made 
by prudent third parties the divorce rate 
is negligible. In countries where, though 
romance is countenanced, it is never per- 
mitted to outweigh common sense, the 
divorce rate is still within bounds. But in 
countries where it is regarded as somehow 
discreditable to marry for anything but 
love—in such romantic and idealistic coun- 
tries divorce is a pestilence. Of the coun- 
tries of the third category the largest and 
most conspicuous is the American Repub- 
lic, and it is precisely in the American 
Republic, as everyone knows, that divorce 
is resorted to most scandalously often.” 


The immovable objection to mar- 
riage for love alone, according to the 
editors of the Mercury, is that it founds 
what is theoretically the most solid and 
permanent of relationships upon, not a 
conviction, but an emotion—and “even 
professors of psychology must be aware 
by this time that the chief characteris- 
tic of an emotion is that it cannot last.” 
The argument proceeds: 


“True enough, it is apt to be followed, 
at least in those of emotional habit, by a 
series of other emotions, but there is not 
the slightest assurance that any of the 
series will resemble it in its effects upon 
practical conduct. It may happen, and 
it often does happen, that a woman, on 
ceasing to love her husband, begins to 
regard him with the genial fondness with 
which she regards her lap-dog, her pastor 
or her gossip, but it happens just as often 
that her love is followed by the quite 
foreign emotion of disgust, or even by 
that of hate. Then the marriage dies, 
and either the corpse remains in the house 
or there is a disorderly funeral in the 
divorce court. 

“In those countries where marriage is 
founded, not upon an emotion, but upon 
a conviction, or, at all events, upon a mix- 
ture of emotion and conviction, there is 
vastly less risk of disaster. For the con- 
siderations upon which the conviction is 
based may be demonstrated logically, and 
when they exist to-day it is pretty certain 
that. they will also exist to-morrow. They 
are mainly, in practice, considerations of 
money, of family, of education, of posi- 
tion, of worldly prospects. These things, 
to be sure, may change in time, but it 
must be obvious that they are very much 
more apt to remain unchanged. Family 
is a fact that is virtually immovable; so 
is social position; so is education. Even 
money is more secure than any emotion 
ever heard of; it is enormously more 
secure than the fragile emotion of love, 
which is founded, at best, upon illusion 
far more than upon reality. A man in 
love is simply one who believes that his 
inamorata is more charming than she is 
in fact. To deceive him equally about her 
family, her education, her social tradi- 
tions, her worldly means—in brief, about 
any of the durable qualities that lie out- 
side her mere physical charm—would be 
as difficult as to deceive him about her 
color. If he kept his mind on these 
things, he would seldom make a mistake. 
But looking only at the gal, he is often led 
into a disaster which wrecks his happi- 
ness, dissipates his estate, and makes him 
a public laughing-stock.” 
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What Life Means to Charles W. Eliot 


The Hopeful Creed of a Nonagenarian 


ly has been mastered by Charles 

W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University, and seems to lie 
in what he has described as “a calm 
temperament, expectant of good.” In 
an age which has witnessed the great- 
est war in history and which is still 
racked by the pains and privations in- 
evitably accompanying war, he can look 
abroad and see a world that is gradu- 
ally improving. When his ninetieth 
birthday was recently celebrated, at 
the university over which he presided 
for forty years, by a demonstration in 
which the President of the United 
States was represented by Chief Jus- 
tice William H. Taft, and in which the 
Governor of Massachusetts, the Presi- 
dent of Harvard, the President of Yale, 
and dozens of other distinguished men 
participated, there was hardly a paper 
in the country which failed to improve 
the occasion with appropriate homily. 
“To-day,” as Le Baron Russell Briggs 
has written in a leading article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, “he is the greatest 
figure in the history of American 
education, the foremost citizen of the 
United States — not honored only, but 
beloved. . . . His noble speech, perfect 
in voice and enunciation, unmistakable 
in purpose, dignified, controlled, with 
tremendous strength in reserve, his 
amazing capacity for work and his 
delight therein, his scorn of fear and 
favor and defeat, his every gift of body 
or of mind, he has used with complete 
unselfishness for a purpose beyond the 
horizon of most men in private life or 
in public.” 

In an address at the Harvard celebra- 
tion, President Angell, of Yale, hailed 
Dr. Eliot as “the apostle of responsible 
freedom.” The characterization is a 
happy one. From early youth until the 
present time Dr. Eliot has consistently 
preached and practiced a gospel of lib- 
erty—liberty in education, liberty in 
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religion, liberty in the choice of one’s 
occupation. In the matter of the elec- 
tive system of studies which he inau- 
gurated at Harvard in 1869 and which 
was bitterly criticized, he may have 
gone too far. Under his administra- 
tion a student was permitted virtually 
to make a curriculum for himself. He 
could, for instance, devote a year to 
languages, and then drop them all and 
browse in the fields of philosophy, his- 
tory, science or the fine arts. The idea 
was to foster scholarship by giving free 
play to natural preferences and inborn 
aptitudes, thus making possible “en- 
thusiasm for a chosen work” and “re- 
lieving the professor and the ardent 
disciple of the presence of a body of 
students who are compelled to do an 
unwelcome task.” It was a somewhat 
visionary idea. Dr. Eliot had a little for- 
gotten, as one critic puts it, that boys 
are not men. But his tendency was a 
healthful one. “If to-day,” the New 
York Outlook remarks, “education is 
fitted to the individual instead of the 
individual being forced to conform to a 
system of education, if our schools and 
colleges have as their aim truth and not 
the vindication of some dogma or the- 
ory or system, it is largely because of 
Mr. Eliot’s educational apostleship.” 
Dr. Eliot’s application of the princi- 
ple of freedom to religion has been 
radical — almost revolutionary. Some 
fifteen years ago he delivered an ad- 
dress before the Harvard Summer 
School of Theology in which he outlined 
his idea of the “new religion” which the 
twentieth century was to adopt. This 
address gave serious offense by reason 
of its abandonment of the supernatural 
and of the sacraments and its attack 
on the deity of Christ, but its main 
points are repeated in a new article, 
“The Great Religious Revival,” in the 
Atlantic, and leave no doubt that Dr. 
Eliot (a lifelong member of the Uni- 
tarian Church) is very close to what 
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would ordinarily be called free thought. 
He speaks, for instance, of “unsatis- 
fying” aspects of the Gospel record, 
and says: “Compelled to make an open 
choice among the contradictory Gos- 
pel statements concerning both the 
sayings and the acts of Jesus, the 
modern religionist will adopt those 
principles of selection which conduce 
to religious liberty and the practice 
of toleration in religion.” He goes on 
to say: 


“The Church of the Future will un- 
doubtedly employ rituals or forms in ser- 
vices which often recur; because the great 
majority of civilized mankind rather like 
repetitions, and prefer carefully considered 
forms of worship and prayer to any utter- 
ances casual and more or less extempora- 
neous at the moment; but there will never 
be the slightest doubt as to the sincerity 
or mental clarity with which these forms 
are used. It will use the best existing 
expressions of religious aspiration and 
emotion until future generations produce 
better—but no longer. It will hold the 
warm allegiance of men and women who 
recognize the difference between fact and 
fable, between constructive thinking and 
the play of a fantastic imagination over 
such vast themes as the infinite universe 
and the infinite God Almighty. And it 
will regard the Christian religion not as 
a body of doctrines, 
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commit to memory the words of Pas- 
teur: “Democracy is that government 
or state of government which leaves 
every citizen to do his best for the pub- 
lic welfare.” He advised them to marry 
early—or at any rate not to wait too 


long. “Do not wait till you think you 
can offer the girl you want to marry 
all the luxuries and privileges to which 
in her father’s home she was accus- 
tomed. When you have made up your 
mind give the girl a chance to tell you 
hers.” He offered one other exhorta- 
tion: 


“If you find that, on the whole, you do 
not like the profession on which you have 
ventured, do not stay in it. Do not per- 
severe in it, but find another occupation. 
I have seen in my long observation of 
young men many cases in which the hap- 
piness of life was wrecked because the 
young man thought he must stay in the 
profession he did not enjoy. Never give 
yourself that sort of disappointment. If 
you find the mode of life on which you 
have entered is not satisfactory, search 
for another and persevere until you have 
found the right place for yourself. Re- 
member the admirable example Benjamin 
Franklin gave in that respect. When he 
was ten years old his father thought it 
was time for the boy to settle on his call- 
ing so that he might become an apprentice 

in the fashion of 





new or old, but as 
a way of life.” 


Standing on a 
platform in Har- 
vard Yard from 
which speeches 
were made in con- 
nection with the 
recent celebration, 
Dr. Eliot gave 
some homely ad- 
vice to his stu- 
dent hearers. He 
urged them to 
lay aside financial 
considerations 
and to serve the 
nation in elective 
or appointive pub- 
lic office, and to 


birthday. 





THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS AS 
DR. ELIOT REVEALS IT 


“I want to say to you young men: 
Use the opportunity of selecting studies 
which you have at Harvard to find out, 
while you are here, in what work, in 
what profession, you can find joy in 
your work all your life. 

“That is the thing that every young 
man ought to seek to find out: In what 
calling, in what profession, in what oc- 
cupation am I going to find the work 
which will give me joy all my days? 

“I have learned by observation of 
my own life that, putting aside do- 
mestic joys, the joys t 
marriage and children, the chief satis- 
faction of my life—and it has been a 
very durable one—has come out of the 
joy of work.’”—From Dr. Eliot’s ad- 
dress in Harvard Yard in connection 
with the celebration of his ninetieth 


the day. So the 
father showed Ben- 
jamin all the 
trades which then 
existed in Boston— 
showed the boy the 
men at work in 
each trade. There 
were half a dozen 
of them, but when 
his exposition was 
accomplished the 
father said to the 
boy: ‘Now you 
choose,’ and Benja- 
min did choose, and 
he chose the trade 
of a printer, and 
the perfection he 
attained in that 
trade was the basis 
of his astonishing- 
ly successful life.” 
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A Woman’s View of the Virgin Birth 


Maude Royden Traces the Idea to Its Roots 


T may be true that the doctrine of 
| the virgin birth of Christ has much 

of the appearance of myth and is 
inadequately supported- by historic 
evidence, but the questions remain: 
‘ Why has it taken such a deep hold on 
the human mind? Why has it lasted 
for so many centuries? Why is it 
represented in some form in practically 
all the great spiritual religions of the 
world? Maude Royden, the famous 
woman-preacher of London, has set 
herself to answer these questions in a 
sermon which, when printed in the 
Christian Century (Chicago) several 
months ago, led to such widespread in- 
terest and so many requests for the 
text, that it had to be republished. This 
sermon is important because it gives a 
woman’s view of an issue that, in a 
peculiar sense, belongs to womanhood. 
It is also important because the doc- 
trine of the virgin birth was central in 
the recent Fundamentalist - Modernist 
controversy, and is sometimes held to 
involve the entire future of Christi- 
anity. 

At the outset of her sermon Miss 
Royden rehearses the facts which make 
the idea of the virgin birth so hard to 
believe. She reminds us that only two 
of the gospels, those of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke, mention the virgin birth, and 
that in both gospels the genealogical tree 
of Christ’s descent from David shows 
the descent, not of Christ’s mother, 
but of Joseph, his alleged father. The 
argument put forward in explanation 
of this curious fact by believers in the 
virgin birth has been that it was not 
possible under Roman or Jewish law 
to assign any child except to his 
father’s family, and that therefore 
these evangelists, even if they knew 
that Christ had no human father, had 
no alternative between suggesting that 
Christ was illegitimate and putting 
him into the descent of Joseph. Miss 


Royden finds this argument inconclu- 
sive. These gospels, she points out, 
were not written for lawyers, or 
scholars, or historians. They were an 
evangel to be given to the world in 
order to preach Christianity. Now if 
the virgin birth be a cardinal doctrine 
of Christianity, if Christ, in order to 
be God at all, must have been born of 
a virgin, as theologians tell us, then 
surely, Miss Royden asserts, to give 
the genealogy of Joseph was quite ex- 
traordinarily irrelevant. 

Miss Royden recalls that St. Mark, 
who is the earliest writer of a gospel, 
does not mention the virgin birth, and 
that St. Paul, whose epistles were 
written earlier still, also ignores it. She 
finds it rather staggering that St. John 
is equally reticent, because what he set 
out to prove in his gospel was precisely 
the divinity of Christ, and this is sup- 
posed to rest on, and to be implied in, 
the virgin birth. 

Theologians have argued that the 
reason why there is no mention of the 
virgin birth in the early years of Chris- 
tianity is because it was not possible 
for such a thing to be known or dis- 
cussed during the lifetime of Christ’s 
mother. Miss Royden says that here is 
a point at which she feels that theology 
has required the point of view of 
women. “Just conceive,” she exclaims, 
“what you are really implying about 
our Lady when you say that. Here is 
a doctrine which, if it is true, must be 
profoundly significant; a doctrine on 
which we are told to-day our whole 
belief in the divinity of Christ rests; 
and our Lady, while Christianity was 
being preached, during the first, crucial 
years of evangelism, being the only per- 
son who knew this vitally important 
fact, did not say anything about it, out 
of what is called ‘feminine modesty’! 
There are limits, I believe, to the follies 
into which ‘feminine modesty’ will 
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carry the silliest of women, let alone 
the greatest and best who ever 
breathed, the mother of our Lord.” 

There is another point on which Miss 
Royden thinks that the help of women 
has been needed. We are told that 
Christ had to be born of a virgin be- 
cause, if he had been born in the ordi- 
nary way, he would have inherited the 
entail of sin which comes down to 
us from our first forefathers. Miss 
Royden scorns this argument as she 
scorned its predecessor. Is there any 
mother, she asks, who dreams that if, 
by a miracle, her child had been born 
without a father, it would, by that fact 
alone, have been exempted from human 
frailty? Is there any who dreams that 
children are only the children of their 
fathers? The questions answer them- 
selves, and show, in Miss Royden’s view, 
how far astray a man-made theology 
has gone in its efforts to harmonize the 
human and the divine. 

The deeper one delves into the 
thought that makes possible and dur- 
able the doctrine of the virgin birth, 
the more one discovers, with Maude 
Royden, that it is all rooted in the idea 
that there is something fundamentally 
base about sex, that for God to be born 
of the ordinary love of an ordinary 
man and woman was impossible, be- 
cause the human desire of man and 
woman for each other is ignoble, even 
base. This moral content of the doc- 
trine is what Miss Royden finds most 
troubling —not the evidence for or 
against a certain passage in St. Mat- 
thew or St. Luke, not the difficulty of 
believing a “miracle,” but the sense that 
human sex relations are regarded as 
being on a lower plane than the life of 
virginity. She quotes the words of a 
correspondent to the effect that “the 
satisfaction of the sex-instinct is a con- 
cession to our lower nature, not the 
preparation one would desire before 
holy communion,” and she suggests that 
men have applied the same reasoning 
to the idea of the incarnation of Christ. 

It is not valid reasoning, Miss Roy- 
den intimates, and we ought to aban- 
don it; yet, even in the moment that 
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we reject it, we ought to respect it. 
It represents one of the most deeply 
grounded of human instincts. It repre- 
sents one of the highest of human aspi- 
rations. “There is a continual desire 
in the hearts of men,” Miss Royden 
says, “to find a birth which shall not 
be shameful, to conceive a new human- 
ity which was not ‘begotten in sin.’ 
And so, when they find some man who 
is more like God than anyone they have 
known, they say: ‘This man was born 
indeed, but his birth was pure and 
lovely; he was born without any taint 
or stain of sin.’ And because we always 
tend to materialize our most spiritual 
conceptions, the very revolt against the 
idea that human birth is shameful has 
crystallized itself into the material doc- 
trine that this man, that man, the other 
man, was born of a virgin.” 

Here is where Miss Royden rests her 
argument. “If I cannot,” as she puts 
it, “feel that the evidence for the his- 
torical fact [of the Virgin Birth] is 
sufficient, I am forced at least to treat 
the belief with reverence, to try to un- 
derstand why it is and what it is that 
men seek to express in this way.” She 
concludes: 


“Perhaps in the future this very doc- 
trine which to-day seems to set a kind of 
stigma on the birth which comes from the 
love of a man and woman will at last 
consecrate it. There is a mighty virtue 
in purity. There is something divine in 
every human birth. Every baby that is 
born into the world has in him something 
that is of God, and every birth is a unique 
event. How pure and lovely should be 
the love which calls him into the world, 
this little child of God! The Word is 
made flesh and dwells among us every 
day, and we behold its glory, but still 
understand it not. If we could, would it 
not at last settle these vexed and troubled 
questions of sex relations, which have been 
so infinitely more troubled and vexed be- 
cause of our shameful feeling that they 
are shameful? When we learn that in- 
deed human birth can take place in per- 
fect purity, shall we not have a new con- 
ception of those sons of God who are also 
sons of men, a new and nobler conception 
of humanity itself, born of love and born 
in perfect purity?” 
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The New Marvel of Photo-Sculpture 


Making Portraits in Three Dimensions 


T is now as easy to have a bas-relief 
of oneself made as it is to be photo- 
graphed. There are studios on both 

sides of the Atlantic to which one can 
go in the ordinary way, sit for a picture, 
and then order bas-reliefs by the unit 


or by the dozen. The process which 
makes this result possible was in- 
vented by an English engineer, Captain 
Howard Edmunds, of Brighton, and is 
being carried forward in New York 
City by Captain Ernest V. Chandler. 
Papers as different as 








Vanity Fair (New 
| York) and the Tech. 

Engineering News 

(Cambridge, Mass.) 
| have published interest- 
ing accounts of the new 
art. We learn that it is 
being employed by the 
English mint in_ the 
making of coins, and 
that the American Gov- 
ernment is looking into 
the process. It involves, 
in addition to an ordi- 
nary camera, two kinds 
of apparatus—a “projec- 
, tor” and a “graving ma- 
| chine.” 

The projector throws 
an intricate pattern of 
regular lines on the face 
of the sitter. These ap- 
pear on the negative 
waved and distorted by 
| the features. The nega- 
tive is then enlarged on 
opal glass, and set in the 
graving machine, oper- 
ated by hand. A pointer, 
somewhat resembling a 
phonograph needle and 
connected with a drill 
set on a block of marble, 
is passed over the lines. 
The machine is so ar- 
ranged that, as_ the 











photograph is transformed into a bas-relief. 
is worked by hand and wheel. 





THE MACHINE, THE PHOTOGRAPH AND THE CARVING 
We get here a suggestion of the new process by which a 
The machine 


pointer moves, the drill 
cuts slightly or deeply, 
following the undula- 
tions indicated by the 
negative. 
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An ornament, an object or an in- 
scription can be carved just as well as 
a human being, with nothing but a 
photograph as the basis for the carv- 
ing. Marble, stone, gold, brass, ala- 
baster or ivory could each be used for 
the final medium. The new marvel of 
photo-sculpture suggests the thought 
that the camera and other mechanical 
devices have been used by artists to a 
greater extent than is generally recog- 
nized. Leonardo da Vinci, for instance, 
is said to have employed a wire mesh in 
the form of a square, like a transparent 
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chess board, in making his paintings. 
It is also recorded that in his sculptural 
studies he posed his models in a bath 
of known dimensions which he filled to 
various heights. The artist is occupied 
with his technical processes. The art- 
lover is concerned only with the results 
achieved. In this new art the results 
speak for themselves. At present it is 
a luxury for the wealthy or the well-to- 
do, but it cannot fail, in the long run, 
to democratize sculpture and diffuse 
among us all a deeper understanding 
of a great art. 





in projecting the sounds of mu- 

sical instruments and human 
voices through the ether, the next step, 
according to Nikola Tesla, inventor and 
engineer, is to broadcast electricity for 
illumination and power production. 
Proof that this new marvel is about to 
be realized is offered by Professor 
Tesla, in a New York Evening Post in- 
terview, in which he declares that over- 
head and underground wiring will be- 
come obsolete. All that the factory or 
householder need do will be to “tune in” 
and make use of electrical energy which 
may have been generated in a station 
distant hundreds or thousands of miles. 
By closing a circuit between the 
etheric vibrations and the earth, which 
will require the use of a device per- 
fected by Professor Tesle. energy will 
be released. The rays sent out into the 
air are negative and inoperative until 
they are linked up by the consumer. 
Describing the principle involved, the 
inventor likens the earth to a hollow 
reservoir into which water is pumped. 
Pressure will exist everywhere, yet no 
energy will be consumed. The moment 
this reserve is tapped, the force of the 
pent-up water will be translated into 
power. Just *how this result will be 
brought about is Professor Tesla’s 
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Light and Power By Wireless 


Tesla Announces a Revolutionary Discovery 


secret and the crux of his years of re- 
search in the field of radiography. 

Discussing his machine, the inventor 
says: 


“Since my original experimental demon- 
strations I have made great improvements 
and can now definitely announce that the 
loss in transmission to the greatest ter- 
restrial distance—say 12,000 miles—will 
not amount to more than one-quarter of 
one per cent. This, of course, does not 
take into account certain unavoidable 
losses in the transmitter and receiver, 
which will amount to about four per cent. 
in the aggregate. In the present method 
of conveying energy through wires the 
loss is often as great as twenty per cent. or 
more, and the distances are limited.” 


Professor Tesla disclaims the use of 
Hertzian waves in accomplishing power 
transmission. True, he admits, “some 
kind of energy is radiated, but it is not 
in the form of transverse waves in the 
ether.” As an illustration: 


“Suppose that two wires are led from a 
generator of alternating currents and used 
to light an incandescent lamp, at some dis- 
tance. If the alternations of the current 
are very slow there will be virtually no 
energy radiated from the conductors. Im- 
agine now that the currents are made to 
pulsate faster and faster. Then, in the 
same measure, more and more of the so- 
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called Hertz waves will be emitted and it 
will be found that ever so much more 
power will be required to light the lamp. 

“But the lamp is operated only by the 
currents which pass through the filament, 
and all the energy that is radiated in the 
form of ‘Hertzian waves’ is entirely lost 
and useless for the purpose.” 


The first departure made by Tesla in 
his investigations was to use one wire 
instead of two. Further work in this 
direction led to the idea of substituting 
the earth for the wire, and then the real 
work in the transmission of energy 
without wires began. He made the dis- 
covery that the planet responded to the 
currents impressed upon it exactly as 
though it were completely insulated in 
space without any conducting envelope 
whatever. In other words, whatever be 
the electrical properties of the atmos- 
phere at high altitudes, there was no 
heavyside layer, a name given to the 
outer gaseous envelope of the earth, 
supposed to be rendered conductive 
through ionization, caused by the sun’s 
rays. 

This discovery showed that the most 
complex and rapid electrical oscilla- 
tions—human speech and even power— 
could be transmitted through the earth 


OPINION May, 1924 
far better than through any artificial 
cable or conductor. Experiment proved 
this to be the case. 

To demonstrate the practicality of 
his system, his own laboratory, he says, 
is being lighted by vacuum tubes which 
consume little energy and are lacking 
all metal contacts. Plans are under way 
for the construction of a power plant 
at Niagara. Looking forward to the 
future, the electrical wizard predicts 
that his device will be of inestimable 
service to the isolated community, 
adding that the operation of flying ma- 
chines without fuel will assume inter- 
national importance. 

Nikola Tesla has contributed largely 
to the science of electricity, his most 
heralded discovery being that of the 
quadruplex method of telegraphy, where- 
by several messages may be sent over 
a single wire simultaneously. Among 
his major inventions have been the in- 
troduction of the arc light (now largely 
superseded by the nitrogen lamp); the 
Tesla motor and system of alternating 
power transmission; the Tesla coil, or 
transformer, and lastly the wireless 
power transmitter, which has always 
been the chief objective of his scientific 
studies. 





Heart Beats Are Caught by the Camera 


Derangement Caused By Removing Glands Also Portrayed 


OTION pictures of the heart 
M beats of a turtle and of heart 

pulsations of other animals have 
been successfully made by Bennet R. 
MacMillan, chief mechanician of the 
physiological laboratories at Cornell 
University. Pictures also have been 
taken showing the effects of drugs on 
the heart. 

Some of the more recent experiments 
on glands and the reasoning power of 
animals, the importance of the thyroid 
gland, the results obtained by inject- 
ing iodine into animals from which the 
thyroid have been removed, likewise 
have been graphically portrayed. 


A laboratory report states that the 
heart-beat pictures were taken at a five- 
inch range and that MacMillan got his 
idea during a visit to Scotland last sum- 
mer when he witnessed an exhibition 
of photographs of blood circulation in 
the lower animals. The rhythmical ex- 
pansion and contraction of the heart 
muscles is shown very clearly in the 
films. 

In picturing the effect of various 
drugs on the heart action, the organ 
used was taken from a frog and at- 
tached to a recording lever which 
records the pulsation on a smoked 
drum. The heart is suspended in a 
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liquid of the same composition as blood, 
into which lead tubes conducting the 
different drug solutions with which the 
experiment deals. By means of a spe- 
cial perfusion stopcock, the invention 
of Mr. MacMillan, these drugs are in- 
jected, one after another, and the re- 
sultant reaction recorded by the cine- 
matographs. 

Wide use has been made of the ma- 
chine in the picturing of experiments 
carried on with sheep and goats by Dr. 
Sutherland Simpson and Dr. H. 8. Lid- 
dell. The reasoning powers of the ani- 
mals are shown. This was accomplished 
by means of a maze, through which the 
animals were trained while young to 
find their way. 

Pictures were shown of a normal 
sheep choosing the right turn almost 
invariably, while a cretin, a sheep from 
which the thyroid glands had been re- 
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moved, was indecisive and nearly al- 
ways chose the wrong path. 

The gland operation was performed 
on two members of a goat family of 
triplets, the third remaining normal. 
The cretin became stunted and weak 
while the normal goat grew almost 
twice as rapidly. Various pictures of 
the animals were taken during differ- 
ent stages of their growth. 

One of the cretins succumbed to 
pneumonia, while the other became al- 
most too weak to walk. At this point 
a thyroid solution, in which the chief 
element is iodine, was injected into the 
animal and three weeks later it is de- 
clared to have been as sprightly as 
ever. The conclusions from these ex- 
periments are deemed to be of inesti- 
mable benefit to the medical profession 
in the treatment of glandular disease 
and especially of goiter. 





ORMAL human beings have not 
merely five senses, but twenty- 
five, including six senses of 

touch alone. Moreover, it is possible 
to develop the senses to a point where 
we can feel colors in the dark. Dr. 
James J. Walsh, psychologist, who 
makes these statements in Popular 
Science Monthly, inquires pertinently: 
“Have you ever taken your watch from 
your pocket, glanced at it, and then, a 
few seconds later, found yourself un- 
able to tell another person the time? 
Do you know the color of the eyes of 
the person who sits beside you in your 
office or stands next to you in your 
shop? Can you tell with what words 
the government marks the value of a 
twenty-five-cent piece, or on which side 
of the coin they appear?” 

These, he says, are the tests of the 
use we make of our senses, which he 
calls the “gateways of knowledge.” Con- 
trary to popular befief, he asserts, blind 
men have no keener sense of touch and 





Scientist Asserts We Have 25 Senses 
Blind People Have No Preternatural Sense of Touch 


hearing than ordinary persons. They 
have merely, through necessity, culti- 
vated the habit of concentration, as have 
tea tasters, textile experts and other 
persons who make extraordinary use of 
their senses. 

Dr. Walsh, in defining the twenty- 
five senses possessed by every normal 
human being, says: 


“There are at least two senses of sight, 
one for form and the other for color. In- 
deed, as it is possible to be lacking in a 
sense for red or green and yet have the 
others, and the same thing is true for 
certain other colors, it is probable that we 
have at least three or four separate senses 
of color. We have two senses of hearing, 
that for tone and the other for noise. In 
association with the ear we have the sense 
of equilibrium and the sense of direction 
and the obstacle sense. We have at least 
six senses of touch—contact, pain, pres- 
sure, heat and cold and the muscle sense— 
and then, besides, we have certain visceral 
sensations related to these which are felt 
internally. There is a special sense in 
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association with the mammary gland and 
another with the sex organs subtended by 
very special kinds of nerve organs as 
different from other nerves of touch as 
hearing nerves from seeing nerves. Then 
we have taste, for which there are prob- 
ably four different kind of nerve endings, 
one each for sweet, salt, bitter and sour. 
Some people lose one of these tastes with- 
out losing the others. Finally there is a 
sense of smell, which is probably duplex 
and perhaps triplex. One of these prob- 
ably picks up messages from the ether in 
a sort of wireless way, certain insects 
being known to broadcast scents.” 


CURRENT OPINION 
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In the matter of developing the senses 
through practice and concentration, this 
scientific observer goes on to say that 
99 men in a hundred, feeling a piece of 
cloth and receiving just as many touch 
impressions from its temperature, tex- 
ture, roughness or smoothness as a tex- 
tile expert would receive, would pay 
no attention to these impressions. And 
“those 99 men would remain in the 
crowded ranks of poorly - paid routine 
workers, while the hundredth man be- 
came a highly-paid specialist.” 


Pyorrhea Is Declared Conquered 


Canadian Dental Surgeon Makes a Discovery W hich Stirs Savants 


DISCOVERY, the importance of 
A which, according to Dr. Forbes 

Godfrey, Minister of Health fer 
the Province of Ontario, is comparable 
in the field of dentistry to the impor- 
tance of insulin in that of medicine, is 
announced on behalf of Dr. Harold Box, 
professor in the Royal College of Den- 
tal Surgeons, University of Toronto. 
It deals with and is declared to conquer 
pyorrhea, probably the most offensive 
and troublesome disease known to den- 
tistry. Its symptoms include inflam- 
mation of the gums, often accompanied 
by intense pain and swelling. The teeth 
usually become loose and as the cases 
become advanced the usual practice of 
the dental profession heretofore has 
been to extract them. According to the 
claims now put forward, in an extended 
report to the Boston Transcript, this 
drastic remedy and loss will no longer 
be necessary. 

The characteristic symptom of pyor- 
rhea, as observed by the dentist, has 
been a falling away of the gums from 
the teeth. Generally speaking it has 
hitherto been thought that this symp- 
tom represented the beginning of the 
disease. But: 


“Dr. Box’s discovery revolutionizes this 
conception of the origin and progress of 
the disease. Instead of starting with a 


falling away of the gums his conception 
is that it originates in the lining mem- 
brane of the tooth socket. The falling 
away of the gums is not the cause, but is 
the effect of the destruction of their foun- 
dation in the bone substance at the root 
of the tooth. After the gums do fall 
away there is of course the microbe ac- 
tivity referred to in the foregoing with all 
its accompanying discomfort. Pyorrhea, 
therefore, becomes not merely one disease 
but a combination of two diseases. What 
Dr. Box has done is to discover a new dis- 
ease which hitherto has been invisible and 
secret. It is the disease which originates 
in the lining membrane of the tooth socket 
eventually destroying the adjacent bone 
tissue.” 


To this disease has been given the 
terrifying name of “Rarifying Perice- 
mentitis Fibrosa,’”’ meaning a disease 
of the tooth socket which destroys fibers 
and bone. 

Dr. Box does not claim to have dis- 
covered any cure-all, but “he does claim 
to have got at the source of the trouble, 
the knowledge of which spread amdng 
the dental profession will result in 
myriads of people retaining their teeth 
who otherwise would have lost them.” 

“IT want to get away from the per- 
sonal element,” said Dr. Box to an in- 
terviewer. “I have no corner on this. 
I have no material and no patent to 
sell.” 
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The exact nature of the discovery— 
the elements involved—is not as yet 
made public; but the Canadian govern- 
ment is said to be working out details 
whereby it will be presently made avail- 
able to the dental profession. Dr. God- 
frey describes it as “a new discovery 
of a pathological condition that has 
never been defined before” (pathology 
being that part of medicine which ex- 
plains the nature of diseases, their 
causes and symptoms). 

In an official statement on Dr. Box’s 
discovery, Dr. Wallace Seccombe, dean 
of the Royal College of Dental Sur- 
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geons, after describing its scientific 
and practical significance, said: “This 
work lends an optimistic attitude to- 
ward the whole question of the saving 
of teeth and is of equal interest to the 
medical and dental professions.” Dr. 
Seccombe pointed out that among other 
things Dr. Box had established that 
in the majority of cases the condition 
is non-infective in its early stages. It 
will now be possible also to recognize 
the disease much earlier and Dr. Sec- 
combe intimated that greatest progress 
could be expected along the line of pre- 
vention. 





from water by the liberation of 

hydrogen has been promised by 
Dr. Charles Henry, head of the Labo- 
ratory of the Physiology of Sensations, 
of the Sorbonne, Paris, who announces 
the results of his experiments through 
the North American Newspaper Syn- 
dicate. 

Should Dr. Henry’s discoveries be 
turned to commercial profit, gasoline 
will be a thing of the past, and the 
world’s industry will be revolution- 
ized. It has taken twenty years of re- 
search to perfect this novel method of 
fuel production, and a practical appli- 
cation of the basic principles by manu- 
facturing plants is all that is now 
needed, according to the French scien- 
tist. 

Atomic disintegration is at the foun- 
dation of Dr. Henry’s theory. This 
problem was solved by introducing a 
catalytic agent, which “blasts” apart the 
molecular structure of a given element. 
Heat as well as electricity has been 
used to good purpose, but the expen- 
diture of energy has always been 
greater than the power produced. Now 
comes this Columbus of science who 
claims to have simplified and cheapened 
this process through the help of the 
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Fuel From Water 
It Promises to Replace Coal and Gasoline 


mysterious ultra-violet and mfra-red 
rays. Using these forces as a sort of 
searchlight, Dr. Henry has compelled 
the atom to give up its secrets. To 
quote from his interview: 


“Just as the vibrations of the musical 
scale have been determined, so are observ- 
able certain uniform properties of matter, 
upon which we may predicate certain 
uniform results in chemical reactions. 
This is the basis of my method. 

“Germany has convincingly demon- 
strated the importance of catalysis in in- 
dustrial and military organizations. In 
1914, when England blocked the seas, and 
Germany had to have synthetic nitrates, 
she turned to the scientists by offering a 
prize of 25,000,000 marks for anyone who 
could produce them. Haber did it by 
using iron as a catalyser. He made ni- 
trates in such quantities that, after the 
war, they had them for export, instead 
of being dependent upon supplies from 
Chile. Haber also made ammonia, using 
tungsten and vanadium as catalysers.” 


Dr. Henry is one of the leaders of 
modern theoretical research. Asa prac- 
tical scientist he has likewise won dis- 
tinction, having invented a process for 
wine sterilization, much valued by the 
French vintners. His latest discovery 
is a free gift to the world. 















ILDER and more good-humored 

echoes of the old hot controversy 

between the vers librists and 
the formalists crept into the speeches 
at the annual dinner of the Poetry So- 
ciety of America at the Astor some 
weeks past. As compared with discus- 
sions on the same topic a few years 
ago, the talk showed what Stevenson 
would have called “a marked decline in 
animal heat.” The controversial tone 
was absent from the remarks of George 
Bellows, the painter, who capped his 
point with something like an epigram 
when he said that “it was well enough 
for an artist to throw technique away, 
but he must possess it first.” Perhaps 
more is to be said for the technique of 
free verse and the element of form in 
it than this discussion would indicate. 
But whatever may be the merits in the 
controversy, the formalists seem to win 
on the count of poetry appearing in the 
magazines these days, as the following 
selections will demonstrate. 

Now is the time when the poets un- 
pack their portfolios and spring songs 
are as plentiful as new leaves. But 
Carl Sandburg’s conception of timeli- 
ness is decidedly untraditional, as wit- 
ness this from the New Republic: 


HEMSTITCHES 
By CARL SANDBURG 


APRIL is near, the feel of the breath 
of April is near, coming with a pack- 
sack of whimsies, 

(They tell me all winter April hides 

and hemstitches—and now—now April 

is going to pick loose the hemstitches.) 

On the fields a low crying comes with 

a low laughing—a bluebird goes on the 

Kaw Valley and a redwing goes on the 
Kaw Valley. 

And a bluebird mate goes. 

And a redwing mate goes. 


It is safe to predict that the follow- 
ing sonnet, by a young California poet, 
will be honorably mentioned in the 
Lyric West contest, just closed. It is 
taken from the March number of that 
magazine: 

SONNET 


By HILDEGARDE FLANNER 


THE flowers of Apollo that will heal 
Are laid across my anger and my 
eyes. 
Oh, once-beloved, where they set their seal, 
I have grown merry and I shall grow wise. 
But lest my merriment should flutter out 
And wisdom fall in shadows and in night, 
I must forget what I grow wise about, 
And why I laugh must be forgotten quite. 
And so my memory on whispering feet 
Goes nowhere in a dim processional, 
While I (with Lenten eyes) along the 
street 
Come homeward from a dumb confes- 
sional. 
I will not tell how many times I break 
The flowers of Apollo for your sake. 


A clipped economy of phrase and a 
nice precision of characterization have 
gone into this pleasantly acid sketch 
which we find in Voices: 


PORTRAIT 
By LOUISE DRISCOLL 


BREHIN D the windows of her eyes 
The older generations sat, 
Cool, greedy and alert and wise, 

With caution of the springing cat. 


Her little white hands had no claws 
That one who spoke with her could see, 

But some old instinct made me pause 
Watchful, when she spoke to me. 


Intensity of feeling kept within 
bounds by a strict regard for the limi- 
tations of technique is the distinguish- 
ing note of the following poem, from the 
North American Review: 
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THE PLEDGE OF BENJAMIN 
By BABETTE DEUTSCH 


[SRAEL spoke, in his voice a burr: 
“Why should Pharaoh’s steward prefer 
My little last lamb, my bundle of myrrh?” 


The sons of Israel stood around him, 

They were nine strong fighters to con- 
found him, 

And the hunger of Benjamin smote him 
and bound him. 


“If I bring him not back,” so Reuben 
spoke, 

“You shall put my two sons under the 
yoke.” 

Israel covered his eyes with his cloak. 


“If I bring him not back,” said Judah, 
“never 

May the strength of my enemies fail or 
sever; 

Let the blame be on my head forever.” 


Remembering Joseph, whom Rachel bore, 

Israel heard what the brothers swore; 

On a child of Rachel’s he looked once 
more. 


“My lamb, my foal, my bundle of spices! 

The steward of Pharaoh knows many de- 
vices.— 

Lord, bless Thou my sacrifices.” 


Jacob was shaken, Jacob was old; 

He filled their sacks with presents and 
gold 

That Pharaoh’s steward might smile to 
behold. 


He weighted their asses down with trea- 
sure, 

With myrrh and spice for the steward’s 
pleasure. 

His cup of grief was a running measure. 


Judah was calm with a lion’s calm; 

He took the gifts of honey and balm, 

And Benjamin’s hand was in Judah’s 
palm. 


He was the last-born of his mother, 
He went with the nine, even as that other; 
Would he return—the little brother? 


The last store of the corn was spent. 
Israel watched them from his tent, 
The heart out of his breast he had sent. 
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Down to Egypt he watched them going. 

The swaying asses, the white robes flow- 
ing; 

His eyes stung with the hot wind blowing. 


Why should Pharaoh’s steward prefer 
His foal, his lamb, his bundle of myrrh? 
He heard Leah’s voice, he went in to her. 


Sentiment without sentimentality is a 
union of good taste and sincere emotion 
too seldom encountered in the work of 
our popular poets. Arthur Guiterman 
turns from his more familiar vein of 
broad humor and rollicking burlesque 
to pen this appealing sonnet for the 
Saturday Evening Post: 


BLESSING ON LITTLE BOYS 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


GCG bless all little boys who look like 
Puck, 
With wide eyes, wider mouths and stick- 
out ears 
Rash little boys, who stay alive by luck 
And heaven’s favor in this world of 
tears— 
Ten-thousand-question-asking little boys, 
Rapid of hand and foot and thought as 
well, 
Playing with gorgeous fancies more than 
toys, 
Heroes of what they dream, but never 
tell; 
Father, in your vast playground let them 
know 
The loveliness of ocean, wood and hill; 
Protect from every bitterness and woe 
Your heedless little acolytes; and still 
Grant me the grace, I ask upon my knees, 
Not to forget that I was one of these! 


In a rather out-of-the-way spot to 
find poetry—Our World Magazine—we 
come across this breezy lyric: 


TO A SEA-GULL 
By DANIEL HENDERSON 


BEGONE, bright ocean hoverer, 
Who lured the first Phoenician oar 
And showed the Norse discoverer 
The shrouded Iceland shore! 


Where now do virgin forests spring? 
Where now may Darien be found, 
That thus your keen impetuous wing 

Allures me from accustomed ground? 
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Where now are mariners’ rewards? 
Where now do Montezumean spires 

Lift to proclaim the yellow hoards 
That sate a conqueror’s desires? 


In what lost, unimagined clime 

Lie coasts unchristened and unclaimed? 
I am as one born out of time— 

For all the world is tamed! 


Poetry volumes have not been numer- 
ous during the past few weeks, but 
there is much of worth in the Half 
Century of Sonnets recently published 
by Nicholas L. Brown for Gustav Da- 
vidson, one of the younger singers. 
Representative of the collection—a sort 
of lover’s breviary—is No. IV:: 


SOMEWHERE I CHANCED TO READ 
By Gustav DAVIDSON 


OMEWHERE I chanced to read how 
love may die 


From too large giving; so I mused 
thereon: 

“Haply in this our utmost fear should 
lie?” 


And mindful of this caution, I read on; 

Then saw these words: “Yet love may 
equally 

Abate through long neglect.” 
upon 

I smiled, believing hereof we were free 

And would be ever till our days were done. 


But there- 


Now love is dead, but how I cannot tell— 

Whether from too large giving, or neglect. 

First dimmed the flame, and after that 
there fell 

The fated silence. Yet I should elect 

Neither of these as cause, but say love 
died 

Out of a cold and calculating pride. 


In the democracy of Art there are 
no frontiers, either of race, creed or 
color, and it is pleasant to see that the 
Witter Bynner undergraduate poetry 
contest prize has fallen to Countee P. 
Cullen, a negro student at New York 
University. The poem in question is 


too long to quote, but the following 
stanzas, also awarded a prize by the 
Federated Women’s Clubs, give an idea 
of Cullen’s style, incidentally being an 
answer to Seeger’s “I Have a Rendez- 
vous With Death.” 
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I HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH LIFE 


By COUNTEE P. CULLEN 


I HAVE a rendezvous with Life, 

In days I hope will come 
Ere youth has sped and strength of mind, 
Ere voices sweet grow dumb; 
I have a rendezvous with Life 
When Spring’s first heralds hum. 

o.:- 2: & & woes 

Sure, some would cry it better far 
To crown their days in sleep, 
Than face the wind, the road and rain, 
To heed the falling deep. 
Though wet, nor blow, nor space, I fear, 
Yet fear I deeply too, 
Lest Death should greet and claim me ere 
I keep Life’s rendezvous. 


Consonant with the season is this 
slight, yet musical, lyric from the New 
York Sun and Globe: 


MARCH MIST 
By FaItH BALDWIN 


HE mist comes inland from the sea 
On hushed and fragile feet, 
And weaves a net of mystery 
About the city street. 


The naked trees like specters lift 
To cloudy air and sky 

Their tired arms... and drift on drift 
The silent mist steals by. 


It is the veii with which the spring 
Has cloaked her body white, 

Behind its shroud I hear her sing 
In bud and bloom and light. 


One day the garment shall be rent 
And down the street and lane, 

The gypsy spring shall pitch her tent 
And stir our hearts again. 


The spirit of feminine resignation, 
if not renunciation, is reflected with 
rare felicity in the ensuing quatrain, 
appearing in the New York Outlook, 
which we applaud as a paraphrase from 
the Greek Anthology: 


TO APHRODITE: WITH A MIRROR 
By ALINE KILMER 


H~EE, Cyprian, is my jeweled looking- 
glass, 
My final gift to bind my final vow: 
I cannot see myself as I once was; 
I would not see myself as I am now. 
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UPON UNDERGROUND PIPE LINES THE OIL INDUSTRY IS DEPENDENT 
Network of white lines shows the position of the great and growing transportation system by 
means of which 887,000,000 barrels of petroleum are annually transported. 














55,000 Miles of Pipe to the Oil Fields 


Transporting Petroleum Is a Great Underground Industry 


N a recent statement to shareholders 
of his corporation, Harry F. Sin- 
clair reported that the Sinclair Pipe 

Line Company, the stock of which is 
owned half by the Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Corporation and half by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana, operates 
4,912 miles of pipe lines serving all the 
important fields of Kansas, Oklahoma 
and North and Central Texas, and 
reaching from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, An extension of this 
pipe line, 717 miles long, reaching from 
Missouri to Wyoming and now almost 
completed, “will make the Sinclair pipe 
line system the most extensive in the 
world under one ownership, and will 
create the first direct outlet from the 
Wyoming fields to the markets of the 


world. The Wyoming extension, which 
will have a carrying capacity of 40,000 
barrels of crude oil a day, will soon be 
in operation and will also be available 
by extensions to serve new fields which 
may be developed not only in Wyom- 
ing but also in Montana, Colorado, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas.” 
Supplementing this statement, which 
hints at the vastness of an industry yet 
in its infancy and vaguely compre- 
hended by the public, the New York 
Herald informs us that at least 55,000 
miles of underground pipe lines now 
operating in this country transport an- 
nually no less than 387,000,000 barrels 
of crude petroleum anywhere from a 
few miles up to 1,400. Daily they bring 
150,000 barrels all the way from the 
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eastern and midcontinental fields to the 
Atlantic seaboard. They are under the 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and serve all oil producers 
alike, whether they be independent or 
otherwise. 

Oil, we read, was first piped to the 
Atlantic seaboard in 1881. The line 
ran from Bradford, Pa., to Saddle 
River, N. J., whence two branches di- 
verged to Bayonne and Long Island 
City. 


“From that time on,as production rap- 
idly increased, pipe line construction raced 
to. keep up with it. Now the pipe line 
map is almost as intricate as that of the 
railroad systems. Every oil field is in- 
terlaced with ‘gathering lines,’ and from 
all the important fields big trunk lines 
run to the refining and shipping centers. 
The system has literally brought a mar- 
ket to the casting head of every well, and 
has tremendously cut down the cost of 
oil transportation. Pipe lines are com- 
mon carriers, with tariffs subject to the 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Their rates are only 40 per cent. 
of the railroad rates for shipment in tank 
cars. Where the early day teamsters 
charged a dollar a barrel a mile, the pipe 
lines on the long haul from Kansas City 
to New York get only six one-hundredths 
of a cent per mile per barel. Their rate 
is six thousand times cheaper. 

“To move the oil carried by pipe lines 
its estimated average journey of 500 miles 
would require the daily services of 4,000 
tank cars. Allowing for delays in un- 
loading and time wasted in empty return 
hauls, a total supply of 100,000 tank cars 
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would be needed. They would occupy 600 
miles of trackage and add seriously to the 
problem of railroad congestion.” 


Incident to these figures, E. H. 
Davenport and S. R. Cooke state in their 
“Oil Trusts and Anglo-American Rela- 
tions” (Macmillan) that “of the crude 
oil output in the United States about 
21.3 per cent. is produced by the nine 
Standard Oil producing companies, 
38.1 per cent. by large independent com- 
bines, and 40.6 per cent. by the little 
independents. Of the total crude oil 
refined about 43.8 per cent. is handled 
by Standard Oil companies, 41.1 per 
cent. by large independent combines, 
and 15.1 per cent. by the little indepen- 
dents. Of the pipe lines 69 per cent. is 
controlled by the Standard Oil com- 
panies, and nearly 30 per cent. by the 
big independent combines. And Stand- 
ard Oil is the big marketer.” 

Also the significant fact emerges 
that “in the field of production, in 
which more money can be sunk (and 
lost) than in any other branch of the 
oil industry, Standard Oil has cun- 
ningly allowed the ‘independents’ to en- 
ter and take about 80 per cent. of the 
business. In refining, which calls for 
the next largest investment, Standard 
Oil has left 60 per cent. of the business 
to ‘independents.’ Of the pipe lines, 
which require the smallest capital out- 
lay, irrespective of their vast market- 
ing organization, Standard Oil has got 
control of nearly 70 per cent.” 





Why America Is Poorer Than in 1912 


National Wealth Has Declined $6,300,000,000 


reau, apparently is rolling in 

wealth. The inventory of prop- 
erty of all kinds, from wearing apparel 
to real estate, approximated in value 
the colossal sum of $300,000,000,000 at 
the beginning of 1923. Ten years be- 
fore, it was $187,000,000,000, the in- 


A MERICA, says the Census Bu- 





crease during the decade being 60.4 per 
cent. 

As William P. Helm comments, in 
The Budget, published by the National 
Budget Commission, this apparent in- 
crease is measured entirely by the dol- 
lar standard, and “for that reason the 
result appears distorted and wholly out 
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of line with the facts.” For “during 
the decade the purchasing power of the 
dollar declined to such extent as to leave 
the dollar no longer a true standard of 
values.” Considering the fall of the 
dollar and the rise of commodity values 
in ten years, we find, on the authority 
of the Federal Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, that on December 31st, 1922, it 
required $1.64 to purchase commodities 
that could be bought for $1 on De- 
cember 31st, 1912. 

Apparently, in the light of these fig- 
ures, there has been no real apprecia- 
tion whatever in the wealth of the 
United States 
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World War when, however, almost the 
entire energy of the country was de- 
voted to manufacturing materials in- 
tended for destruction. “Nothing 
whatever was added to our wealth, 
measured by true standards, in 1917 
or 1918, and but little, if anything, in 
1919 and 1920.” 

The figures of our foreign trade dur- 
ing the past decade tell the story. In 
their totals they are amazing. They 
show that the balance of foreign trade 
in our favor during the ten years was 
$22,308,457,000, according to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

merce. That sum, 





during the decade. 
In fact, we appear 
to have sustained 
an actual decrease 
of about 3.6 per 
cent., amounting, 
in 1912 dollars, to 
some $6,300,000,- 
000. To quote 
from The Budget: 


“Never before 
has a decennial 
census of wealth 
disclosed a parallel 
situation. Mea- 
sured in depreci- 
ated dollars our | Z7zert 
wealth has increas- | 277772 
ed by 60.4 per cent. |Gvce F% & 
Discounting dollar 
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values by the ex- 

tent of their depreciation during the dec- 
ade, our wealth has declined by more than 
$6,300,000,000. 

“It may be that the economists and 
statisticians are wrong in their appraisal 
of dollar depreciation. It may be that the 
Census Bureau is wrong in its measure 
of dollar values. Neither of these con- 
tingencies, however, is ‘likely. In fact, 
there is every reason to believe that while 
we are richer by far in dollars and cents 
than we were in 1912, in actual goods, 
merchandise, real estate and other prop- 
erties we are poorer than we were in 
1912.” 


In support of this conclusion is cited 
our feverish industrial activity during 
the period of and immediately after the 


it is emphasized, 
does not repre- 
sent the total of 
American exports 
during the dec- 
ade. They were 
much greater. It 
represents the ex- 
cess of exports 
over imports; in 
other words, the 
value of goods 
sent overseas and 
not replaced -by 
goods sent us in 
return. 





“America re- 
ceived for that 
huge debt some 
gold—about §$3,- 
000,000,000 — some of its own securities 
and, mostly, promises to pay; a clear 
depletion of our national wealth by ap- 
proximately $19,000,000,000. Eleven bil- 
lions of those promises to pay lie in 
the National Treasury at Washington, 
doubtful assets, in large measure—assets 
upon which we probably shall not col- 
lect in full for another hundred years, 
if at all. Other billions, in the form of 
foreign bond issues, are scattered through- 
out the country, locked in the deposit boxes 
of American investors. They are not 
wealth. They are not counted as wealth. 
They are but a mortgage on the coming 
generations of Europe, and not a first 
mortgage at that. The Census Bureau 
takes no account of them, barring them 
from all consideration, and properly so, 
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for they are not property but are merely 
promises.” 


The value of taxable real estate and 
improvements in 1912, according to the 
Census Bureau, was, in round figures, 
$98,000,000,000. The total in 1922 was 
not far from $150,000,000,000. Much, 
but not all, of this increase is declared 
to be purely fictitious when measured by 
any other standard than dollar values. 
Building construction throughout the 
country, including the boom years of 
1921 and 1922, may have totaled as 
much as_ $10,000,000,000. The re- 
mainder of the $50,000,000,000 increase 
or more is due to—what? Simply the 
marked-up values, in dollars and cents, 
of the property appraised. 

A farm of 500 acres, for instance, 
in the corn belt was appraised, let us 
say, at $50,000, or $100 an acre, in 
1912. When the appraisers got around 
to the same farm in 1922 its value was 
marked up to double the amount of ten 
years before. Everyone is familiar 
with the rise in land values. Many, 
also, are unhappily familiar with the 
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subsequent decline in those values, but 
that is neither here nor there. The 
fact remains that the $50,000 farm of 
1912 was marked up to, say, $100,000 
in 1922. Why? 


“Purely because of the debasement of 
the dollar. The same land was there, the 
same trees, the same streams, the same 
buildings. The acres yielded no more corn 
than in 1912. The intrinsic value was no 
greater for what it would, of itself, pro- 
duce. The degree of cultivation had al- 
tered but little, if at all. The farmer pos- 
sessed no wizardry in 1922 that he did not 
possess in 1912. Yet his farm was worth 
double its 1912 value. There can be no 
other explanation, apparently, than that 
the dollar had declined in purchasing 
power. 

“Because of the decline, the value of 
properties all over the United States was 
elevated to unwarranted heights at the 
very time when the Nation was depleting 
its wealth by sending all it could produce 
and transport to Europe. Such was one 
of the demoralizing effects of the war 
from which we shall be many years in re- 
covering.” 





From Summer to Winter in 40 Minutes 
Alpine Cableway a Triumph of Engineering 


ODERN engineering skill has 
made it possible for one to en- 
joy a summer vacation in which, 

after a morning of golf, tennis, swim- 
ming or boating in the sweltering heat 
of July or August, one can spend the 
afternoon in ice-skating, skiing, sleigh- 
ing or some other winter sport in real 
winter weather. As Popular Science 
Monthly reports, the recent completion 
of the first section of the world’s high- 
est aerial cable railroad at Chamonix 
in the French Alps will enable tourists 
to engage in summer sports or winter 
sports as they prefer during the sum- 
mer at that famous resort; and engi- 
neers of standing have declared that 
not less than half a dozen snow-capped 
peaks in the United States might be 
converted into similar sums -r-winter 





paradises for sportsmen and vacation- 
ists. Mentioned particularly are Shasta, 
Calif., 14,380 feet high, at whose base 
is Shasta Springs, a well-known health 
resort; Gray’s Peak, Colo., 14,341 feet, 
20 miles from the city of Boulder; 
Pike’s Peak, Colo., 14,110 feet, adjacent 
to Colorado Springs; Mount Rainier, 
Wash., 14,408 feet, near Seattle and 
Tacoma; Mount San Bernardino, Calif., 
11,600 feet, 25 miles from San Bernar- 
dino and a little more than two hours’ 
ride from Los Angeles; Mount Hood, 
Ore., 11,225 feet, near Portland. Other 
possibilities include Mount Whitney, 
Calif., 14,501 feet; Mount Harvard, 
Colo., 14,399 feet; Long’s Peak, Colo., 
14,255 feet. 

Winter sports in summer, of course, 
have always been possible in the Alps. 
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Few people, however, have enjoyed 
them. Similarly, in America, only a 
handful of venturesome tourists each 
year dare attempt an ascent of the 
mountains capped with ice and snow 
the year round. With a cableway, how- 
ever, anyone who desires may sit in a 
car and be carried to the snow country 
with no more inconvenience than would 
be experienced on a short railway jour- 
ney. 

The first wide use of the Swiss sus- 
pension cable road, we read, came dur- 
ing the recent competitions in winter 
sports at the Olympic Games, when the 
cableway successfully carried specta- 
tors, competitors and equipment to and 
from the field of sports. Completed, it 
will be 3% miles long and will 
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pulley. On one occasion it required 10 
days to move a transformer less than 150 
feet by this method over snow-covered 
ground. 

“The transportation of the cables like- 
wise was a staggering task. The largest 
cable used—the carrier—weighs about 12 
pounds a foot, and a roll of about 400 feet 
with its ‘special carrier make a weight 
of 24 tons. Blocks were constructed of 
masonry on the steepest slopes to facili- 
tate the raising of the cables. To these 
motor trucks were anchored, their engines 
operating windlasses that hauled the great 
coils. Steel towers support the cables, 
these varying in height from 39 to more 
than 100 feet, exclusive of their founda- 
tions, according to the profile of the slopes. 
The towers are protected against ava- 
lanches by immense ramparts.” 





rise from a point 3,250 feet 





above sea level to the Aiguille 
du Midi, of 9,100 feet altitude, 
only 3,900 feet. lower than Mont 
Blanc, three miles away. At 
some points the cars must as- 
cend grades of 72 degrees. The 
construction was started in 
1909, interrupted by the war, 
and resumed in 1922. The en- 
tire line probably will be com- 
pleted in 1926. 


“The project presents problems 
that challenge the ingenuity and 
skill of the engineers. To move 
materials up the mountain, for 
example, it was necessary to con- 
struct a temporary cableway on 
arches of wood. Wherever pos- 
sible, paths were cut so that ma- 
terials and machinery could be 
carried up by mules, but since a 
mule cannot turn on these path- 
ways when laden with a burden 
more than 12 feet long, this 
method was necessarily limited. 
Some pieces weighing more than 
half a ton were fastened to cables 
and dragged up the mountain by 
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detachments of 50 men or more. 
One section of the crew would 
carry the cable over their shoul- 
ders, while another would aid 
them by hauling at the end of the 
cable which was run through a 





AERIAL PASSENGER CABLEWAY IN 
OPERATION 


This one at Chamonix, France, is the forerunner 
of similar roads to be constructed to and from 


American mountain peaks. 
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Editor in America 


. column, “Today,” contributed 
by Arthur Brisbane to the New 
York American and to some 
seventy other newspapers, is said to be 
read by more than fifteen million people 
daily. His illustrated articles in the 
Sunday American and his editorials in 
the Evening Journal are just as popu- 
lar. The influence that he wields actu- 
ally staggers the imagination, and the 
financial returns from his writings are 
commensurate with that influence. He 
has been described for twenty years as 
the highest-paid editor in America. The 
description is probably accurate. “I 


don’t know of any tribute to my writing 
that would be worth printing,” he re- 
cently wrote to the editor of CURRENT 
OPINION, “except possibly the exact 
facts as to the weekly tribute that I 
receive from the cashier of the Hearst 
organization. But that’s a private 
matter.” 

It is surely a hopeful sign of the 
times that such phenomenal success is 
rooted in appeals to the best of human 
instincts. The news columns of the 
Hearst papers overemphasize the de- 
pravity of human nature. Brisbane’s 
“colyums,” however, are almost always 
idealistic. In the “Editorials from the 
Hearst Newspapers” (published in book 
form in 1906), in the Brisbane Editorial 
Review (1922) and in the editorials that 

Mr. Brisbane is still 





writing, can be traced a 











philosophy in which a 
sturdy individualism, a 
sane variety of Socialism, 
a genuine love of science 
and art and _ literature, 
and a firm religious faith 
are all blended. 

Mr. Brisbane has an 
immense zest for life. 
While he seems to enjoy 
most his rdéle as social 
and political philosopher, 
he goes to the theater; 
has acted in a moving pic- 
ture; knows how to re- 








underpaid.” 








ARTHUR BRISBANE AND “TAD” 
This clever caricature by Tad was published in the Hearst 
papers over the caption: ‘Editors are overpaid; artists are 
Mr. Brisbane’s comment is: “That isn’t ex- 
actly accurate, but it will do.” 


port a baseball game; and 
can speak effectively at 
banquets and public meet- 
ings. He has three homes 
—in Hempstead, Long 
Island; in Lakewood, New 
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Jersey; and in Pine Hill, 
in the heart of the Cats- 
kills — but he constantly 
travels afield, and, wher- 
ever he is, talks his daily 
“piece” into a dictating 
machine (the Ediphone, in- 
vented by Edison), from | 
which in due course it | 
emerges to be transcribed 
by his secretary and print- 
ed for the multitude. 

The reform spirit which 
underlies everything that 
Brisbane has written must 
be attributed, in part, to 
the influence of his father, 
Albert Brisbane, a disciple 
of the French Socialist, 
Charles Fourier; but the 
elder Brisbane, it needs to 
be pointed out, lacked the 
journalistic instinct which 
has made his son such a 
power in the world. Arthur 
Brisbane was born in Buf- 











falo in 1864. He began 
newspaper work in 1883 


York Sun, and served for 





York World before he final- 
ly allied himself with the Hearst or- 
ganization. 

The secret of his popularity is his 
inspirational note. With a far wider 
knowledge of history and philosophy 
and science and with a much deeper 
insight into human nature than are 
possessed by most of his contempora- 
ries, he has striven consistently to en- 
kindle generous ardor. His appeal is 
universal. The illiterate and the man 
of letters, the humblest workingman, 
no less than the richest capitalist, may 
each find in Brisbane something that 
will nourish him. 

The influence of Brisbane is thrown 
on the side of normal things. He bids 
us seek and grasp the work in which 
we can find pleasure, and adds: “The 
real pleasures are simple pleasures, 
within the reach of simple people.” He 








as a reporter on the New Arthur Brisbane’s editorials are said to be read by more 


seven years on the New | _-——— 


HE THINKS FOR THE MULTITUDE 


than fifteen million people daily. 








predicts that men will live 140 years 
“when they realize that one-half of 
what they eat keeps them alive, and 
the other half kills them.” He en- 
courages the purchase of real estate. 
He opposes Prohibition, but is strongly 
in favor of woman suffrage. His view 
of woman has always a touch of chiv- 
alry in it, and he makes the statement: 
“The dulness of married life is chiefly 
due to MEN—just about NINETY- 
NINE PER CENT. of it is MAN’S 
fault.” 

If man would become more infer- 
esting to himself and to others, let 
him read. Mr. Brisbane mentions, in 
this connection, Shakespeare’s plays, 
Bacon’s essays, La Rochefoucauld’s 
maxims, Montesquieu’s “Spirit of 
Laws,” Spencer’s “Education,” Rous- 
seau’s “Emile,” Buckle’s “History of 
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Civilization,” Lecky’s “History of Euro- 
pean Morals” and Guizot’s “History of 
Civilization.” Then he says: 


“To learn how to write, try this short 
course: 

“‘The Fables of La Fontaine’—for clear 
expression of simple thought. 

“Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey,’ the best 
English prose. 

“Homer’s ‘Odyssey.’ It will cure you 
of any admiration for fancy writing. 

“Read Dante’s ‘Inferno’ and his ‘Para- 
dise’ for magnificent writing, which is dif- 
ferent from fancy writing. More power 
of a certain kind is in Dante than in any 
of the other writers—except Shakespeare, 
who possesses more of everything than all 
the others put together. 

“Read ‘Don Quixote,’ by the wonderful 
Spaniard, Cervantes. There is the marvel 
of wit and satire. 

“Read ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ not a pep- 
tonized edition rewritten for children, but 
Swift’s own original, and read Goethe’s 
‘Faust,’ the first part at least. Read also 
Heine’s ‘Reisebilder,’ although no transla- 
tion carries all of 
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May, 1924 


and that public ownership of trusts, 
railways and other national utilities 
is the next step. Since the War, how- 
ever, his enthusiasm is dimmed, and 
he seems more enamored of scientific 
than of industrial progress. He has 
written radiant eulogies of the tele- 
phone, wireless telegraphy, the flying 
machine, the automobile and the many 
applications of electricity. He has also 
had a great deal to say about radio and 
atomic power. Apropos of the recent 
successful English efforts to transmit 
radio messages across the Atlantic, he 
observes: 


“Eventually every part of this world 
will talk to every other part through the 
air. The great question is will this planet 
be able to talk through the ether to other 
planets? Shall we learn from Mars, 
forty million years older than Earth, all 
that she has learned, as children learn 
from full-grown teachers? 

“Let’s hope so. That will be a short-cut 
to information. 

“Tmagine this, in 





Heine’s genius. 

“To know some- 
thing about your- 
self and your own 
kind, read the lives 
of a few, say a 
dozen or twenty, 
of the world’s im- 
portant men; for 
instance, Socrates, 
Alexander’ the 
Great, Aristotle, 
Cesar, Napoleon, 
Voltaire, Michael 
Angelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci.” 


tions do it. 


Mr. Brisbane’s 
earlier writing is 
keyed to the 
thought that ours 
is the age of in- 
dustrial progress; 
that the organi- 
zation of work- 
ingmen in labor 
unions is a very 
important step in 
that progress; 





SOME OF BRISBANE’S SAYINGS 


One thing is important in this world, 
one only—THOUGHT. 


Of all weaknesses, the worst, most 


dangerous, is FEAR. 


Fear dreads the light, and KNOWL- 
EDGE is the only light. 


There is such a thing as training the 
mind to wise thinking. Good resolu- 
To do anything worth 
while, a man must plan it, think about it 
and resolve to do it, thousands of times. 


Life is troublesome, full of care, dis- 
appointment and bitterness for those 
that carry responsibility and realize their 
shortcomings. But it has its reward as 
great as its worries. 


What every man must learn unless 
life is to be a failure is to control him- 
self and put his selfish desires and feel- 
ings in second place. The man who 
controls himself through his will, who 
realizes that the shortness of life in- 
creases responsibility for the use of 
every hour, and who finally lives, day 
by day, as he would live if he knew that 
that day was the last—such a man is 
happy and his life worth while. 


a strange inter- 
planetary code: 
“Planet Mars 
calling. Lecture 
for younger plan- 
ets on simple meth- 
od of releasing and 
harnessing pent-up 
forces of atomic 
construction.’ ” 


The goals to 
which Mr. Bris- 
bane points are 
spiritual power 
and social regen- 
eration. He is 
never tired of af- 
firming his belief 
in God and im- 
mortality, and 
he likes to think 
that the human 
race is ultimately 
to attain civiliza- 
tion, high knowl- 
edge and true 
brotherhood. 
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gm \IVILIZATION moves forward 
as people learn to act in groups. 

Group action may have as 
its immediate object a healthy 
desire for personal profit. But group 
action always has as its ultimate effect 
the advantage of all Mankind. 

The reason Big Business is big is co- 
operation. Cutthroat competition is 
primitive tribal warfare. It should have 
no place in an enlightened world. When 
business men organize to work together 
they do more work and better work, and 
they do it cheaper. They benefit, the 
publie benefits, and civilization moves 
forward. 

All that I have said may be summed 
up in one word—Unity. 

The greatness of the United States 
lies in the first word of its name. We 
are not great because we are adjacent 
sovereign States, each intent upon its 
own petty goals, regardless of the 
others. We are great because we are 
the UNITED States. 














HAVE just spent a couple of days 
interviewing the officers of the 
United Hotels Company of Amer- 
ica, and I have come out overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of one of the greatest 
examples of united, cooperating indus- 
try in the United States. 
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THE UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


The Hotel Industry ranks fourth on 
the roster of great essential industries 
in America. 

The premier industry is still Agricul- 
ture. 

The second is Transportation, and to 
this second is inseparably linked the 
Hotel Business. Without the collabo- 
ration of the hotels, housing the travel- 
ing public, the whole vast structure of 
Transportation would crumble. The 
hotel business therefore is not only the 
fourth largest industry of the United 
States; it is also the main support of the 
second largest industry. 

The United Hotels Company of Amer- 
ica is the outstanding example of the 
endeavor to apply to the business of 
hotel keeping the tremendous co- 
operative idea back of that word 
UNITED. 

This chain of fire-proof hotels includes 
a score of the best stopping places in 
eastern Canada and the United States. 
Any traveler who has stopped at one of 
the United Hotels knows exactly what 
to expect in the way of superlative 
service from every other hotel in the 
group. That is the reason for their 
extraordinary success. 

The idea has spread like wildfire. In 
addition to twenty or more hotels in ac- 
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tive operation, the company has fifteen 
under construction, and forty - eight 
others are negotiating for admission to 
their union. 


Something more than ten thousand 
rooms are available in the hotels already 
in operation or under construction. 


If 
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THE ROOSEVELT, NEW YORK CITY 


Just around the corner from Grand Central and 

connected with that Station by tunnel. Within 

one block of Fifth Avenue and three blocks of the 

theatrical district and the great department stores. 
1100 rooms. Nearly completed 


the forty-eight “join up” they will about 
double that number of rooms. 

Last year the United Hotels put up 
a million and a half people. Judging 
from the records of the first three 
months of this year they will find ac- 
commodations for approximately a quar- 
ter of a million more than were housed 
last year. 

This business is no plaything for a 
half dozen plutocrats. Including the 
subsidiary companies there are about 
forty-five thousand stockholders. 
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The value of their properties is stag- ; | 


gering. Their chain includes the Olym- 
pic, in Seattle, Washington, valued at 
$6,000,000; the Mount Royal, in Mon- 
treal, valued at $10,000,000; the new 
Roosevelt, in New York, now almost 
ready to open its doors to the public, 
$11,000,000; and the great Benjamin 
Franklin, under construction in Phila- 
delphia, $11,000,000. 

All told, the United Hotels have a 
valuation of more than $60,000,000, and 
if, as seems inevitable, the forty-eight 
unite themselves to the group, that 
grand total will be swollen to nearly 
$75,000,000. 


Nor is this all. A cooperative agree- 
ment has been entered into between the 
United Hotels Company of America 
and a European chain of hotels: Ap- 
propriately enough, the initials of the 
long name of this foreign group are 
U. N. I. T. I. (Unione Nazionale Indu- 
strie Turistiche Italiane). 


To sum up, then: In less than ten 
years they have brought together 
twenty-five of the finest, largest, best- 
appointed and most serviceable hotels 
in this country, each in an important 
city. 

No other hotel organization in the 
world can compare with this, especial- 
ly when it is remembered that their 
European affiliation includes more than 
fifty of the most famous hotels on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Each unit is a link in a chain, and 
all contribute to make the strength of 
the chain—one for all and all for the 
public. 
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occupied the second corner. 





fanl| HE thing that fascinates me about 
these United Hotels, and the hotel 
business in general, is the same 
thing that fascinates me about these 
United States. Namely, where did they 
come from? How did they get that 
way? What was their start in life? 

American hotel keeping started at 
zero. 

About 1800 an English actor named 
John Bernard painted an unforgetable 
picture of the frontier inns of America, 
which he had been obliged to patronize 
during his barnstorming tours. 

They were mostly log huts, one story 
and one room. In one corner of this 
undivided space stood a rough family 
bed. A chest, to hold clothing and food, 
A third 
was railed off for the bar with one tum- 
bler and a keg of rum. Two chairs 
and perhaps a table, all palsied and 
shaking, completed the furnishings. 


And not all of these sumptuous road- 
houses were places of good repute. Many 
were conducted by persons of vicious 
character. 

Thomas Ashe, a writer of the period, 
said that, while from the outside you 
could not tell the difference between an 
ordinary inn and one of the dens where 
dreadful things happened to travelers, 
that, if you observed in the landlord “fan 
absence of ears,” it was safe to assume 
that his inn was UNsafe, and that his 
ears had probably been taken from him 
by the law in exchange for property he 
had stolen. 


These were frontier days, of course. 
But, for much of the country, frontier 
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days continued down to Civil War 
times. 

Charles Dickens visited the wild and 
woolly West of Ohio in 1842. In his 
diary he describes a typicalinn. It was 
a log house with two or three rooms and 
an attic in which his traveling com- 
panion was so bitten by bugs that he 
was driven to sleep in the stage-coach 
standing in the barnyard. 

Dickens’ room on the ground floor 
had two facing doors opening out 
into a howling wilderness, which the 
wind blew open and shut through the 
night. 

In the morning they breakfasted, 
stage-coach driver and all, at one com- 
mon table. The landlord won the com- 
mendation of the distinguished Brit- 





THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PHILADELPHIA 
This will be the largest hotel in the Quaker City. 
It will be located at Ninth and Chestnut Streets. 
Philadelphia capitalists, 
Curtis, are financing its construction. 


including Cyrus H. K. 
1220 rooms. 
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isher for exceptionally civil and oblig- 


ing consideration. Here is Dickens’ de- 
scription of him: 

“He comes into the room with his hat 
on; spits in the fireplace as he talks; 
sits on the sofa with his hat on; pulls 
out his newspaper and reads; but to all 
this Iam accustomed. He is anxious to 
please—that is enough.” 

During the half century following 
Dickens’ period hotel-keeping in Amer- 
ica progressed, and by Spanish-Amer- 
ican War days it had reached a high 
degree of perfection in comfort, but 
with it a flamboyant overdecoration and 
gaudiness in its architectural garb. 
This was the period of dreadful mag- 
nificence, of gold-encrusted mirrors and 
red plush! 

When the author of Baedeker’s Hand- 
book to the United States came over in 
1898 he found that Americans de- 
manded luxury “even at the expense of 
the ordinary de- 
cencies of life,” 
and that Ameri- 
can hotels over- 
whelmed their 
guests with “all 
the discomforts 
that money can 
procure,” while 
making it need- 
lessly difficult to 
obtain what he re- 
garded as some of 
the prime necessi- 
ties. 

For example, he 
must ring nine 
times for a bath, 
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HOTEL OLYMPIC, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


This hotel, when completed, will offer 608 rooms 

and 608 baths to the traveling public, and it is so 

planned that 300 additional rooms can be furnished 
by the construction of a wing. 
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while at most three or four pressures of 
the button would instantly summon “the 
fragrant cocktail.” 

The furniture of his bedroom was 
comparable for beauty and grace to 
that of Louis Quatorze, but he was par- 
boiled by steam heat which refused to 
be turned off, and which punctuated his 
uneasy sleep with thumps, hissings and 
fizzings. 

There was no drinking water in his 
room, and he decided that the most 
characteristic sound of the American 
hotel was the musical tinkling of ice in | 
the pitchers carried past his door by 
bellhops racing for tips. 


HE fragrant cocktail of this period 
and the everlasting tinkle of ice 
marked the apex of a certain 

abuse which had accompanied the hotel 
business from the beginning: the abuse, 
not the use, of alcohol. 

The hotel-keeper 
had always been a 
saloon - keeper. 
1898 was the high- 
water mark of the | 
saloon-keeping ho- 
tel. Those were the 
days when the 
most glittering or- 





nament of a new | 
hotel was its bar. 
But from that time 
on the tide began 
slowly to swing 
away from Booze. 

The prohibition 
of alcohol for 
beverage purposes, 
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which came in 1918, was welcomed with 
open arms by the best element of the 
hotel-keepers of America. Prohibition 
may have ruined a few hotels which 
lived on their bars and, so to speak, de- 
veloped cirrhosis of the financial liver. 

3ut it made the 
fortunes of others. 

With Prohibition 
there forged to the 
front that type of 
hotel-keeper who 
makes it his busi- 
ness to provide a 
home for decent 
people when they 
move about the 
world. 

The hotel of to- 
day is so far su- 
perior to the hotel 
of Spanish-War 
days we can hardly realize that only a 
quarter of a century separates them. 

But far more interesting than the 
perfection which has been attained in 
hotel construction is the spiritual ad- 
vance, not only in the elimination of 
booze, but in one other matter—Home 
atmosphere. 

Where the hotel of a generation ago 
overpowered you with its velvet and 
gold, the new hotel, the hotel of the 
United group, is an expression of quiet 
magnificence and complete comfort. 

The United Hotels cater to people 
who expect to be as decent when they 
are away from home as they are back 
in Three Rivers. 


They are hotels which extend the 


One of “The Colonial Chain” 
built by the American Hotels Corporation, affiliated 


magnitude.”’ 
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THE VAN CURLER, SCHENECTADY, 


with the United Hotels Company. 
of the modern fire-proof hotel with which this or- 
ganization is equipping many “cities of the second 
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privilege of home to intelligent people 
who feel at home in beautiful surround- 
ings which do not slap them in the 
face. And who appreciate personal 
service which is so complete and yet so 
silent that it would go unobserved ex- 
cept for the warm 
feeling of joyfulat- 
home-ness which 
it engenders. 






HIS brings 
iT us to that 


other matter 


I spoke of, the 
matter of home- 
N. Y. ness. 


to be operated when 


The one idea that 
dominates every 
member of the 
personnel of the 
United Hotels is to create a spirit of 
home. 


Good example 


200 rooms, 


Few people realize the great part that 
has been played by hotels in teaching 
Americans to build better homes, to 
equip them with comforts and to ob- 
serve in them the amenities of civilized 
life. 


Like the American hotel, the Amer- 
ican home started at scratch. The only 
standards were backwoods standards. 
There were no models to imitate until 
the hotels began to supply them. 

A century ago William Cobbett, a 
British gentleman farmer visiting 
America, observed a shiftless slovenli- 
ness that was as depressing as it was 
prevalent. The gardens of the gentry 
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in England, “kept as clean as drawing- 
rooms and with grass as even as Car- 
pets,” stimulated whole countrysides to 
imitative cleanliness and order. But at 
that time in America such models to 
pattern after were so rare as to have 
little effect upon the careless ruggedness 
of frontier life. 


But a generation after Cobbett’s 
visit, American inns and hotels had 
already begun to set a pace which Amer- 
ican families and homes have followed 
ever since. 


To mention only one thing, the Ameri- 
can hotel is responsible for the universal 
American bathtub. 


The gleaming hotel bathroom, all a- 
sparkle with porcelain and glass and 
nickel, has popularized a new conception 
of personal cleanliness. 


Many of us have learned our com- 
pany table manners in hotels. Many of 
us have learned the proper way to pre- 
pare food and to serve it from hotels. 
Many of us have acquired social poise 








THE COLGATE INN, HAMILTON, N. Y. 
A college-town Hotel planned on the beautiful outspread lines of 


an old-fashioned inn. To be one of 


United Hotels Company. 
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“The Colonial Chain”’ 
erated by the American Hotels Corporation, a subsidiary of the 


OF Amemica 


at hotel functions staged in their ba!l- 
rooms, salons and roof gardens. 


The hotel citifies us and civilizes us. 


One of the self-imposed tasks of the 
United Hotels group is to open a chain 
of high-grade hostelries in the smaller 
cities of America. They aim to carry 
the advantages of the city to the small 
town. They aim to make the uttermost 
in comfort available for everybody, on 
the theory that no luxury is too good for 
the common people of America. 


When the man from the country 
comes to town he wants to jostle with 
his fellows in the streets and catch the 
inspiration of the multitude; he wants 
to drink long draughts of that which 
is lacking in the countryside—Hu- 
manity. 


He wants to explore the tall buildings 
and see the “cliff dwellers” at work. He 
wants to wander into the foyers of 
the huge hotels and feel the bustle 
and stir of hurried arrivals and de- 
partures. 


Travel is essential to civili- 
zation. Hotels are essential to 
travel. They make possible 
the circulation of the people, 
building the bone and sinew 
of an intelligent nationalism. 
They are ministers of prog- 
ress. They are refiners of 
manners and customs. And 
the constant instream of coun- 
try people to the city and out- 
stream of city folks into the 
country which they encourage 
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keep us all from spoiling, keep our 
nation sweet. 


- KNOW of no better way to sum 
up this whole matter than to set 
down the creed of the men who 
are conducting the United Hotels chain. 
Their creed is regularly set forth in 
their house-organ “Unity,” which goes 
to every one of their thousands of direc- 
tors and employees twice a month. Its 
editorials, by President Frank A. Dud- 
ley and others of the company’s officers, 
give a heart-warming expression to the 
ideals of the hotel-keeper. 


The “UNITED” CREED 


To serve—zealously, efficiently, joy- 
fully. Everything else, profits included, 
is incidental. Without profits there can 
be no service, but the service is not for 
the sake of profits; the profits are to 
make possible the continuation and de- 
velopment of the service. 


To express abiding faith in human 
nature by assuming that every man 
guest is a gentleman and every woman 
a lady. 


To get the utmost profit from mis- 
takes. It makes no difference who has 
made the mistake, the correction of it 
is the most instructive exercise anyone 
can accomplish. 


To expand the business and add toe 
the chain as speedily as may be, but 
never to open a hotel which is not fire- 
proof. 

To make the appointments of each 
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“Girdling the Globe 






OF AMERICA 


hotel as luxurious as possible, and 
thereby to assist in democratizing the 
good things of life. 


To maintain, unseen, unsuspected 
even, a perfection of order and dis- 
cipline. A hotel, like a ship, cannot be 
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PRIVATE ROOF GARDENS AT HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 

Set-backs on the 15th and 17th floors make it pos- 

sible to attach private roof gardens to approxi- 

mately 150 rooms. These rooms will be reserved 
for permanent guests. 


run by parliamentary methods. A 
“parliament” is a “talking place.” Ho- 
tel-keepers, like ships’ officers, must be 
men of action, not men of the glib 
tongue. 


To ask from time to time, “How 
would I like to be treated if I were stop- 
ping here?” By this means to inspire 
guests to ask themselves, when they are 
tempted to find fault, “What would I 
do if I were running this hotel?” 

To remember that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. Every 
hotel in the chain and every employee 
in each “link” are united in a joint 
endeavor, one for all, and all for the 
public. 


To realize that a Guest is also a 


With Good Hotels” 
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Human Being. He is away from home, 
but he yearns to be made to feel at 
home. 


To maintain a homelike atmosphere. 
This means being neither too cordial 
nor too cold, neither experts at enthusi- 
astic glad-handing, 
nor icicles from 
Alaska. It means 
keeping everybody 
happy by just the 
right degree of 
warmth. Too much 
heat is oppressive, 
and too little is 
freezing. A sixty- 
eight degree de- 
meanor may be 
hard to sustain at 
all times, but a 
constant effort 
should be made 
to approximate it. 


To have the same good manners for 
everybody, while continuing to distin- 
guish between a dear, gray - haired 
grandmother, and a pink-cheeked child 
of five; between a jovial commercial 
traveler and a distinguished foreigner ; 
between a college boy and a political 
conventioner, and while expressing to- 
ward each just the amount of cordiality 
he prefers. The “golden rule” for hotel- 
keepers and hotel employees must ever 
be the familiar variant of the Biblical 
rule: Do unto others as they would you 
should do unto them. 


To respect the privacy of guests. To 
afflict them with no unwanted assis- 
tance. To permit them to make undis- 
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THE MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL, MONTREAL, 
CANADA 


One of the Canadian group of United Hotels. 

largest hotel in the British Empire, 

rooms and baths, its only rival being the King 

Edward, Toronto, with 1000 rooms, another “link” 
in the chain. 


turbed use of the home they have hirei, 
and not to intrude. One of the great 
joys of being in a hotel is to be alone, 
and to be left alone. 


To be courteous, but never to be ob- 
sequious. A servile attitude implies 
that the guest en- 
joys servility, and 
is an insult to the 
common humanity 
of the man who 


serves and _ the 
man who is 
served. 


To enjoy being 
hospitable—and to 
find happiness in 
supplying food and 
drink and shelter 
and entertainment. 

To keep poised 
at all times,—se- 
cure in the knowl- 
edge that nothing is more natural, more 
dignified, nor more praiseworthy than 
the sincere desire to serve one’s fellow 
creatures. 


The 
with 1050 


Finally, to be so convinced of the 
honor and worth of the art of hospital- 
ity, now and forever, in this world and 
the next, that heaven would not be 
heaven without a wayside inn to be con- 
ducted not on the American or Euro- 
pean plan, but on the Celestial plan for 
the refreshment of pilgrims headed 
toward their eternal abiding place. 


be bok heen 
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PRING is here and spring sickness 
—the feverish hunger for change 
that expresses itself in boredom 

at the office and suffocation amid the 
too familiar surroundings of the home, 
an imperious longing for new faces, 
new places and new thoughts. It is a 
very ancient phenomenon, this urgent 
appetite for the spiritual refreshment 
of travel. Geoffrey Chaucer wrote 
about it in the opening lines of his 


ever-glorious “Canterbury Tales.” He 


declared, in effect, that when April’s 
sweet showers have moistened the roots 
of our being, and started the sap to 
running, then 


“Folk begin to goon on pilgrimages.” 


It is as true to-day as when he said 
it. As the month of May comes gaily 
in, thousands upon thousands of our 
good folk are be- 


back hills where I was born.” All 
these are sacred places where Man re- 
news his youth in the joyful prattle of 
the children, acquires sunburn on his 
bald head, golfs his paunch away, and, 
in general, worships at the high altars 
of Play, Recreation and Health. 

Chaucer’s pilgrims, back in 1388, 
traveled on horseback and afoot through 
the flowering English countryside, a 
dusty cavalcade, moving from place to 
place in groups for fear of robbers. 
And pilgrims continued to travel in 
much that comfortless fashion from 
Chaucer’s day onward for five long cen- 
turies, until with the coming of the 19th 
century steam transformed the trans- 
portation of the world. 

Our pilgrims, in the springtime of 
1924, must rouse the envy of Chaucer’s 
(if they are anywhere about watching 

the comings and 





ginning to go 


goings of their 


on pilgrimages, 
booking passage 
to Europe, to 
China, to South 
America — wher- 
ever blow the 
winds of Heaven. 
For vast numbers 
of these restless 
pilgrims, Mecca 
will be California, 
or Niagara, or 
Banff, or Mexico, 
or Havana, or 
Alaska, or the 
Maine woods, or 
Yellowstone Park, 
or just “the near- 
by seashore,” “‘the 
old farm,” or “the 





ANKIND, says Doug Fairbanks, is 

divided between the quick and 

the dead. Keep moving! If you move 

fast enough life can only strike you 
glancing blows. 

What moves Mankind? Railroads, 
steamships, automobiles, trucks, hotels, 
resorts, telephones, telegraphs and ra- 
dio—these and their allies move our 
goods, our persons, and our thoughts 
from place to place, or accommodate 
them between jumps, and lure them in- 
to salutary changes of scene by the at- 
tractiveness of the resting places they 
offer. They are the Distributors of 
Civilization, the Creators of Industry, 
and the Promoters of the Health of the 
Soul. 

Each month in this new department 
of Current Opinion we hope to tell the 
latest chapter in the romantic and 
thrilling story of their contribution to 
the welfare of Human Society. 
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descendants). For 
to-day folk can go 
on pilgrimages by 
an almost infinite 
diversity of luxu- 
rious means. They 
can proceed from 
place to place in 
complete hotels 
on swift steel 
railroad wheels. 
They can cross 
oceans aboard 
steamships whose 
spacious accom- 
modations dwarf 
the palaces of an- 
cient kings. They 
(Continued on page 
728) 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, West Virginia 
Today, more than ever,.Society’s 9-hole course; tennis courts; sun- 
most famous Resort. 200 miles lighted swimming pool. World- 
of enchanting riding trails. Two famous Medicinal Waters and 
18-hole golf courses; splendid Baths. 


Thornton Lewis, Pres. Fred Sterry, Managing Dir. Harry Tait, Manager 


W. S. S. Water, a natural Laxative. America’s Morning Drink. 






























































HE Travel Information Department 
of CURRENT OPINION will be glad 
to have any of the following booklets 


Travel 


which you are really interested, fill 
in the coupon below, and mail to 
the Travel Information Department, 


sent to you by the Companies issuing CURRENT OPINION, 50 West 47th 
Simply check the booklets in Street, New York, N. Y. 


them. 
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Europe in 1924— Cf: © Travel Facts About Europe—. Cc) Europe, 1924— 
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Cooks Travel Service | 
Our organization comprising one hundred offices in Europe is at your 


service from the moment you arrive to the moment you leave. 


We plan special itineraries for individuals, families or private parties 

~with or without escort. Most attractive series of Spring and Summer 
tours via Mediterranean and North Atlantic routes— also Norway 
and North Cape. A series of popular price tours—$395 up. 


Send for booklet, “Europe 1924” 


Official Transportation Agents — British Empire Exhibition, London; Accredited 
Agents for all British Railways; choice selection ef special tours in Great Britain. 


Steamship Tickets by All Lines 


Annual Summer Cruise around the Mediterranean 
by Cunard Anchor Liner ‘‘Tuscania”’ 


62 Days of delightful cruising, visiting all important points about the Wonder Sea. 
A repetition of the famously successful Summer Cruises—1922 and 1923. Leav- 
ing New York July 3, returning September 2. 


The Cruises Supreme 1925 
Around the World The Mediterranean 


S. S. Franconia—Jan. 22 to June 2 S. S. Homeric—Jan. 24 to April 1 


Full particulars on request. 


COOK’S TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Make your 


bookings now! 


ar. you are planning a trip abroad 
make your choice of accommoda- 
tions now before the season starts. 
And investigate first your own U.S. 
Government ships sailing under the 
American Flag, before you make any 
actual bookings. In the transatlantic 
service between New York and 
Plymouth, Southampton, Cherbourg 
and Bremen they are unsurpassed 
for size, speed, luxury and economy. 
Send for Literature 
Send the coupon below. IIlustrated literature 
on Europe and ship accommodations of the 


United States Lines will be sent without obli- 
gation. Mail the coupon now 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 
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United States Lines 


New York City 


S. SHIPPING BOARD 


a ee 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Section 1235 Wash., D. C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S, 
Government Booklet giving travel facts. I 
am considering a trip to EuropeL), to the 
Orient from San Francisco (J, to the Orient 
from Seattle (1), to South America (. 





Name 





Address 

















(Continued from page 725) 

can go by bus, truck and canoe 
and pleasure car, motorboat and bicycle 
and side-car. Many of the more daring 
spirits will go by airplane, especially 
on short jumps in Europe where that 
branch of transportation service is 
splendidly developed and has a remark- 
ably high safety average. 

So delightful has the practice of mo- 
tor touring been found, with the oppor- 
tunities it affords to become acquainted 
with big and little hostelries, wayside 
inns, and other quaint over-nighting 
spots featuring local delicacies for the 
palate, that many of our voyagers to 
foreign parts have determined to take 
their cars across with them this sum- 
mer. One of the great steamship lines, 
the Cunard, is advertising its eager- 
ness to help people motor-tour England. 
Its ships will transport the machines 
of cabin purchasers to the British Isles 
for a comparatively small additional 
charge. It is a shrewd bid for busi- 
ness, and will put other lines upon their 
mettle to show a corresponding resolve 
to serve the public. 

To all our readers who intend this 
summer to march about the wide world, 
learning the ways of men, viewing crea- 
tions of genius in stone and on canvas, 
civilizing themselves and spreading the 
gospel of American standards of civili- 
zation in shoes, plumbing, railroads and 
the many departments where we set the 
pace—Hail and Farewell until we meet 
again. All indications are that our 
small planet is to enjoy a most peace- 
ful summer, the first really normal one 
since 1913. It is an auspicious time 
to travel. Why wait and run the chance 
that another war may intervene to post- 
pone your trip ten years more? 
[NX all these United States, with its 

many gigantic enterprises, the over- 
topping colossus is—the railroads. 
More money is invested in them, and 
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36 Old World Citieson theSame Tour 
that takes you to Paris, London and 
the Mediterranean 


Other tours for as little as $425.—30 days of delightful 
travel, Longer tours up to $1100. 
Write today for booklet J-5sailings from May to Sept. 


GATES TOURS— Founded 1892 
**World Travel at Moderate Cost’’ 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. London, Paris, Rome 
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more work is done by them, than in 
and by any other business. You would 
expect them to be enormously prosper- 
ous, but they are not. They have been 
“regulated” to distraction lately. 

Besides money for up-keep, repairs 
and replacements, our country grows 
so fast that they must spend countless 
millions of dollars on “additions and 
betterments,” new facilities and extra 
equipment. None of their work can be 
done efficiently unless it makes a profit. 
Men will not work for nothing, commu- 
nists to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The appetite for profit is the whip 
which drives men to serve you. It is 
in the interests of the public, it is to 
our own individual personal advantage, 
to see to it that the railroads secure 
adequate earnings. Otherwise we shall 
have repititions of the costly break- 
downs which have occurred in crises, 
coal famines, food famines, and ruin- 
ous lack of passenger facilities. 

These are obvious, inescapable facts. 
It would seem impossible to overlook 
them. Yet for a decade or two the rail- 
roads have been having extreme diffi- 
culty persuading the people of the 
United States to pay them a living 
wage. The belief has been inculcated 
in the minds of the people that the rail- 
roads have been robbing them, and 
should be made to pay for it by having 
to work for nothing. Only very slowly 
are the people realizing that unfair 
treatment of the railroads by the Gov- 
ernment or its agencies is, directly and 

(Continued on following page) 


5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 





From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, by specially chartered new 
Cunard-Anchor ‘‘California,’”’ 17,000 tons, oil-burning. 4 mos. $1250 
up. ineluding hotels, guides, drives, fees. Stop overs in Europe. 
Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days Japan and China, 
Java, option 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, 
ete. 2tst MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Jan. 31, specially char- 
tered new Cunarder ‘‘Laconia,’’ 20,000 tons (oil-burning), 62 days, 
$600 up: including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 18 days Palestine 
and Egypt. 600 to 700 passengers expected on each cruise. 


European Tours—your own itinerary or ours, $495 up. 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Building NEW YORK 
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109-13 West 45th Street, Times Square 

An hotel of quiet dignity, having the 
atmosphere and appointments of a well 
conditioned home. 

Much favored by women 
traveling without escort. 
Rates and booklet on application 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 
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ee EUROPE 
by MOTOR 


A delightful and inexpen- 
sive way to travel. Com- 
plete freedom of route. 
Leave the beaten paths 
for the unusual and pic- 
turesque, Our Motor 
Service de Luxe elimin- 
ates all bother with time- 

f tables, trains, etc. Private 
i cars, expert chauffeur 














-_~ Inclusive rates for trips or cars 











London Paris’ Brussels Naples 





ran guides. 
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planned by our travel experts 
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Write for booklet with maps and detailed information 
FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURSCO. 


LTD. (American Company) 
149 West 42nd St., New York 








Cabin Steamers 
to EUROPE 


The modern trend in travel is toward 
the comfortable, wellappointed cabin 
liner with its moderate priced accom- 
modations—40% less thanon express 
steamers. To meet the ever-increasing 
demand for this economicaland agree- 
able transatlantic service, the Royal 
Mail now offers four famous “O” 
steamers, OHIO, ORCA, ORDUNA, 
ORBIT A—aluxurious cabin steamer 
fleet with sailings to 


HAMBURG 
GREENOCK 


CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON 
PLYMOUTH BELFAST 


‘“‘The Comfort Route’’ 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co 


New York boston Chicago Detroit 
Minneapolis San Francisco Seattle 
Vancouver Toronto Halifax 





























MAJESTIC HOTEL 


and Restaurants 


Two West Seventy-Second Street 
Entire Block Fronting Central Park, 
New York 
A sense of quietude. Unequalied out- 
look and surroundings. Ease of access 
without trafic congestion. Swift ap- 
proach through Central Park from 

Fifth Avenue. 

Fulfilling the hotel requirements of the guest, 
either for a short period or as a permanent 
residence, 

Copeland Townsend Edouard Panchard 

Pres. Vice-Pres. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
indirectly, unfair treatment of all of 
us. Regulation is desirable, of course, 
but not strangulation. 

Just now there is considerable relief 
among the friends of the railroads, and 
in well-informed circles generally, that 
the Norris and LaFollette measures 
have not, as yet, come out of committee 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette and his 
little group of furious tinkers are the 
sworn enemies of the railroads. For 
years the matter of railroad regulation 
has been used by LaFollette as a politi- 
cal punching-bag upon which to exhibit 
how skilfully he would like to do battle 
for the “peepul” against the “robber 
barons” of the railways. 

At last, in 1913, he managed to secure 
the passage of an act directing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
“ascertain and report the value of all 
property” of the roads. He estimated 
the cost of this work at $2,500,000, and 
the time required as two years. He 
anticipated that the replacement value 
of the property would be low—ten or 
twelve billions—and that freight and 
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cA dash of salt sea air» 


Days of seaside fun ~ 


ENJOYED MOST at hospitable, 
homelike Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City. 


These two most delightful of Atlantic 
City’s famous hotels are really extraor- 
dinary in their hospitable personal 
attention—and ahead of the times in 
their modern facilities for pleasure, 
comfort and rest. American plan only; 
always open. Illustrated folder and 
rates on request. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HAIL | 


ATLANTIC CITY 


In the very center of things 
On the Beach and the Boardwalk 
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passenger rates based on this valuation 
and sealed to produce a maximum of 
about five per cent. income on the in- 
vestment would be low enough to de- 
light all those people who made a virtue 
of poverty and wish the railroads re- 


duced to a bankruptcy like their own. 


But it has not worked out as LaFol- 
lette expected. In the first place, the 
valuation is taking much longer. It is 
nowhere near completed. Instead of 
costing the people $2,500,000 and the 
railroads nothing, it has cost the people 
$30,000,000, so far, and the railroads 
$60,000,000. But, worst of all, from his 
point of view, the total valuation is 
fifty per cent. higher than he expected. 
It will apparently be around eighteen 
billions, and rates to earn five per cent. 
upon it will enable the railroads to eke 
out a modest subsistence. 

So now LaFollette proposes to scrap 
all that expensive evaluating which he 
insisted upon back in 1913, and substi- 
tute a new method of valuation, one 
insured, this time, to obtain a suffi- 
ciently low result. “He now asks,” 
writes the New York Evening Post, 
“that rail values be gascertained, not 
upon the cost of reproduction, not upon 
any other rule recognized in law or 
equity, but upon, and wholly upon, ‘the 
amount of investment prudently re- 
quired!’ Under such terms no road 
would dare order new cars or rails until 
old ones were worn or rusted out.” 

Various other more or less vicious 
measures have been proposed to the 
powerful Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee of the Senate, notably one by Sena- 
tor Norris to create “The Federal 
Transportation Company,” to take over 
and administer all the railroads. While 
the danger of this sort of legislation is 
not past, the general opinion is that 
this session of Congress will drag it- 
self out to a lingering end without 
enacting anything very harmful in the 
way of rail bills. 


PEAKING of the end of the ses- 
sion of Congress and the impend-- 
ing Presidential campaign, we are re- 
minded forcibly of the fascinating part 
which radio is to play in placing before 
the voters of America the personalities 
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of the candidates who will be nominated 
by the various conventions. 

For the first time in history the 
nominees will have the opportunity to 
be judged out of their own mouths. 
The radio overcomes four barriers be- 
tween the candidate and the voter. The 
barrier of distance, the barrier of time, 
the barrier of inertia, and, most impor- 
tant, the barrier of crowd psychology. 
It gives the voter the candidate’s exact 
words, intonations, hesitations, hems 
and haws—reveals the timbre of his 
voice. If he has a charming chuckle 
it will be heard. If he is worried or 
dubious or a pussyfooting straddler 
upon issues, the intent ears of the na- 
tion’s radio owners will detect it. “The 
voice with the smile” is probably going 
to win—for once. 

It is said that you can almost hear 
a man frown over a first-class receiving 
set. Listeners-in can tell if he is really 
speaking or merely reading a manu- 
script, just as you can tell in a hall 
whether or not the speaker is reading 
prepared notes which he has concealed 
somewhere about the rostrum. 

“Thousands of people,” says Eunice 
Fuller Barnard, in the New Republic, 
“voted for Mr. Harding basically be- 
cause they liked his photographed face. 
Thousands of people are going to vote 
for or against Mr. Coolidge on account 
of his voice. While Mr. Harding was 
known to most of us as a photograph, 
already to many Mr. Coolidge is dis- 
tinctly known as a voice, a nasal New 
England voice.” 

With several million radio sets al- 
ready in full operation, other millions 
pouring out of factories and finding 
their way to homes, it begins to look as 
if the campaigners will address this 
summer and fall no fewer than ten 
million persons. There will always be 
at least two persons, on the average, 
listening in at each set. Tremendous 
battles will be waged by ether waves, 
and if the theory of a certain recent 
newspaper story is correct, many a 
night bird will bite the dust because of 
these aerial clashes. 

It is going to be a wicked wind this 
Presidential year which wails no argu- 
ment for Democrats or G. O. P.’s. 
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Spend Your Spring Vacation at 
THE ROYCROFT INN 


D¥ 2 


SS 


ERE hospitality sits with gladness 
and good fellowship and good 
cheer abound. 


@ Just as through the winter's moss and 
dry, dead leaves the bladed grass revives 
and lives, pushing the mouldering waste 
away, glimpsing these wonderful vernal 
days, so will a spring vacation at the 
Roycroft Inn bring you renewed energy 
and vigor. 
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@ The air is like wine. The cuisine is 
superior. The service is cheerful and 
willing, the company is congenial, the 
surroundings are ideal. Come and 
spend delightful days with us. 
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Illustrated Inn Booklet mailed on request. 
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In the Dead of Night 


In the dead of night a fire breaks out—the alarm must 
be given. A child is taken sick—the doctor must be 
called. A thief enters the home—the police must be 
located. 


In the dead of night the American turns to his tele- 
phone, confident he will find it ready for the emergency. 
He knows that telephone exchanges are open always, 
the operators at their switchboards, the wires ready to 
vibrate with his words. He has only to lift the receiver 
from its hook to hear that calm, prompt “Number, 
please.” The constant availability of his telephone 
gives him security, and makes his life more effective in 
wider horizons. 


Twenty-four-hour service, which is the standard set 
by the Bell System, is the exception in the service of 
Continental Europe. An emergency may occur at any 
time. Continuous and reliable service has become a 
part of the social and economic fibre of American life. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


| BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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HE high lights of business and | 


economics at the present stage of 
the spring season—early in April 
of a “Presidential year,” are, briefly: 

Steel industry very active, largely due 
to purchases by railroads, building con- 
tractors and automobile makers, with 
the United States Steel Corporation’s 
plants working at 95% rated capacity. 

Copper industry exceedingly dull, 
with prices so low (around 134% cents a 
pound) that numerous American mines 
cannot make a profit. 

General distribution o“ merchandise 
on a great scale, witnessed by excep- 
tionally large freight-car loadings. 

Grain prices on decline, wheat being 
about 9 cents a bushel lower than this 
year’s best quotation. Cotton prices 
down 7 cents a pound from the maxi- 
mum of 1924. ; 

Stock market fluctuating uncertainly. 
Bond market bereft of any distinguish- 
ing features of either strength or weak- 
ness. 

Credit and money rates easy, with 
the Federal Reserve system’s ratio of 
cash to deposit and note liabilities about 
the highest since 1917. 

By the time CURRENT OPINION read- 
ers have this issue before them, the 
situation may have changed in many 
particulars. But whether business then 
seems to be as irregular as it is now, 
the really significant factor will remain 
the same, so far as investors are con- 
cerned. 

It is a time for particularly close 
study of earning power— power for 
sustained earnings—in making invest- 
ments in securities of corporations. 

Going a little further with this word 
of caution, the writer would emphasize 
the need for care in investing in indus- 
trial securities. 


The railroads, as a whole, are enjoy- 
ing a period of moderate prosperity, 
rather unusual for them, when con- 
trasted with the drab background of 
earnings before and immediately fol- 
lowing the World War. Public utilities, 
especially power and light organiza- 
tions, are making excellent progress in 
all sections of the country. The record 
of 1923, disclosed in earnings’ state- 
ments and balance sheets, reveals, also, 
good business for many manufacturing 
companies—with quite another story in 
respect to the activity of others. 

It is this irregularity of industry 
that warns the investor to walk softly, 
making sure that his money goes into 
enterprises with adequate capital, 
sound assets, satisfactory current earn- 
ings, and prospects for continued profits 
in amounts substantially larger than 
interest, sinking fund and dividend re- 
quirements. 

The item of a balance sheet nomi- 
nated “surplus” is the one which the 
experienced investor studies even more 
carefully than gross and net income. 
It measures the degree of safety of a 
business. It describes often the quality 
of a company’s management, a fact that 
recalls an event which occurred some 
years ago in connection with one of our 
great corporations. 

When the late Frederick H. Eaton 
became head of the American Car & 
Foundry Company he found under his 
direction a concern with important pos- 
sibilities but far from proper develop- 
ment. The curve of profits began 
slowly to turn upward, and in time was 
heard the clamor of owners of common 
stock for dividends. But Mr. Eaton 
thought otherwise. When the pressure 
became particularly onerous he issued 

(Continued on page 736) 
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+ In Europe — 
Guaranty Service 
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for American Business Houses 


and American Travelers 


5 ie commercial houses doing business 
with Europe, and to Americans who 
go abroad, the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York renders exceptional banking 
service. 

This Company has branches in s}x import- 
ant cities in Europe, including London and 
Paris. In London are three offices, the 
“City” Office there having been established 
for more than a quarter of a century. 


Each of these offices is an American 
bank, conducted along American lines. 
They afford to the commercial house and 
to the traveler the advantages resulting 
from intimate knowledge of both European 
and American business. 





Guaranty Letters of Credit and Travelers Checks 


UARANTY Letters of Credit and Travelers Checks are a safe and con- 
venient means of carrying your travel funds. ‘They may be obtained 
from banks which are correspondents of this Company in many cities in the 
United States, or from this Company direct. Holders of our Letters of Credit 
and Travelers Checks are afforded the varied services of our foreign offices, 
our correspondents throughout the world, and our offices in New York City. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 

































































100% ae 
Since 1855 


oa is under 7 oo ownership 
as Greenebaum Sons Bank and 
Trust Company which was founded 
in 1855. Thus holders of Greene- 
baum Bonds ¢ ney the advantage 
of dealing with the oldest First 
Mortgage Banking House. 
Combined Resources over 
$35,000,000 


Pt 


ing in 
Real Estate Bonds 


ab FINANCE properly business 
buildings, apartments and hotels 

requires specialized knowledge. 
The house of Greenebaum has always 
concentrated on First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds, 


69. Years Proven Safety 


Since 1855 the principal and interest on each 
Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Estate Bond 
has been promptly paid. Thus, buyers of 
Greenebaum Bonds know that their funds are 
safely invested. 


Send For Investors Guide 


Just send coupon below for a copy of Investors 
Guide explaining Greenebaum Bond Service. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company 


FOUNDED 1855— CHICAGO 
Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Kansae City 


































BOND SERVICE OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Co. 
La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago 


Please send me without charge or obli- 
gation copy of Investors Guide and 
current list of Greenebaum offerings. 
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(Continued from page 734) 
a mandate, to wit, that so long as he 
directed the course of the corporation 
the goal would be a substantial surplus 
before the junior shares were made to 
yield a return. 

“There will be very small dividends 
on the common stock,” he told a friend, 
“until the surplus account is equal to 
the par value of the preferred—$30,- 
000,000.” And his directors supported 
him, with the result that the strength 
of the company became proverbial in 
industry. For a number of years the 
dividend has been $12 a year, amply 
earned, and the corporation never has 
to worry about the state of its working 
capital. 

Surplus represents earnings retained 
by a company. Contrary -to a quite 
general impression, comparatively little 
of a company’s surplus is in cash. It 
consists of buildings, equipment, or 
coal mines, railroad lines, or what not 
—any property useful in a company’s 
business. The Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany (considering the original concern 
apart from the multitudinous property 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation) is 
a shining example of what good man- 
agement does with surplus income. 

When Mr. Schwab acquired the old 
United States Shipbuilding Company 
and renamed it the Bethlehem Steel 
Company the property did not amount 
to much. Year after year, slowly at 
first and then more rapidly, the organi- 
zation was built up. For two or three 
years preceding the war boom, Beth- 
lehem net earnings were between $25 
and $30 per share of common stock, 
but no dividends -were forthcoming and 
the price of the shares was low. Many 
early stockowners became discouraged 
and sold out. Not a few were quite 
disgruntled because they thought they 
were realizing nothing on their invest- 
ment. 

But in the end those who stood by 
saw a tremendous value realized in the 
market quotation for their shares, and 
they reaped a high return in dividends. 
War orders brought the great profits, 
but the previous persistent building of 
surplus, in the form of mills, foundries. 
(Continued on page 738) 
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Is This a Good Time to Invest? 


Some financial authorities say that bonds shouid be 
bought now, because the price is probably going higher. 

Others advise waiting—prices, they say, are likely to 
decline. 

Anybody who is confused by this conflicting advice can 
always solve the problem by putting his money into 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds. He can get 7 % interest 
and he won’t have to worry about whether the market 
is going up or down. Mail the coupon today for circular 
describing a 7% issue and for booklet 

“Creating Good Investments” 


G.L.MILLER &" COMPANY’ 


Incorporated 


2105 Carbide and Carbon Building ji we eee’ Buffalo 


30 East 42nd Street, New York | mice | i Knoxville 


G.L. Miller & Company, Inc., 
2105 Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 East 42nd Street, New York. 


Please send me, without obligation, circular describing a Miller First Mortgage Bond issue, 
and booklet ‘‘Creating Good Investments.” 
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F orecasting 
the course 
of business 


You have at your disposal 
today a scientific system of 
business forecasting that has 
proved its practical value. 

The Harvard Economic 
Service has developed this 
practical system and has 
clearly set forth its underlying 
principles in a booklet, “The 
Course of Business Can Be 
Forecast.’’ This booklet 
should prove of interest to 
every executive confronted 
by problems involving the 
business future. 


We will send this booklet on 
request without obligation; also 
sample copies of recent bulletins. 
The subscription price of the 
Service is $100 a year. 


Harvard 


Economic Service 


43 Abbot Building 
Cambridge, Mass. 





(Continued from page 736) 
mines, etc., was what made the muni- 
tions and allied contracts profitable by 
permitting vast and economical produc- 
tion. 

The old Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey and, since its dissolution, 
the constituent companies, have always 


enjoyed a high investment value be-. 


cause of the management of earnings 
as well as from large earning power 
itself. Few of these concerns ever pay 
large cash dividends. The yield on 
some of the stocks is less than 314%. 
But every little while since the 2,900% 
stock dividend of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, ten years ago, ‘the 
more prominent concerns of the Stand- 
ard group have divided new shares 
among stockowners, doubling and trip- 
ling former capital certificates. 

These companies have always seen to 
it that cash capital was not lacking 
when profitable opportunity arose for 
using it. The oil business is notorious 
for the way it absorbs capital. Fore- 

(Continued on page 740) 








































WE HAVE prepared a little book 
showing how an investment of 
$1200 a year will yield an income 
of $1200 a year in 542% Guar- 
anteed PRUDENCE-BONDS in 12 
years. Send coupon for it. 
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The Prudence Company, Inc. C.O. 411 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd S., N. ¥. C. 


Under su ision of 
N. Y. Seate Banking Dept. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part rlease 
send booklet “Prudence-Bonds Weoetie the Guar- 
antee that Prudence Demands” 
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O matter where vou live—or how 
+‘ much or how litile you have to 
‘avest—you can protect your savings 


Investin Washington 
Now at 63% 





You can buy our First Mortgage Invest- 
ments in any amount in denominations 
of $100, $500, $1,000 and $5,000, with 
a choice of maturities rang- 





with the sound values of 





improved, income-producing 
properties in the Nation’s 
Capital. Our 64% First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds, 





offerings. 


The Investment Building, | 
the newest and largest office 
building in Washington 
secures one, of our current 


ing from 2 to 15 years. 


Get 642% on 
Your Monthly Savings 














secured by these properties, 
have all of the safeguards which have 
made possible our record of no loss to 
any investor in 51 years. 


State and Federal tax free features bring 
the gross yield on these investments to 
7.13%, thus making them especially at- 
tractive to conservative investors. In our 
experience of more than half a century 
in the Nation’s Capital there have been 
but few periods—these many years 
apart—when more than 6% could be 
obtained with safety. 


Two Investment Booklets—Free 
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1 () Without obligation on my part, please send me your 
{ new bookiet, “HALF A CENTURY OF INVESTMENT 
1 SAFETY IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL.” 
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(0 Also send me your booklet, “HOW TO BUILD AN 
INDEPENDENT INCOME,” giving full particulars 
about your Investment Savings Plan. 


Name 











By using our investment savings plan 
for buying First Mortgage Coupon 
Bonds in Washington, D. C., you receive 
642% on every partial payment of $10 
or more. 


Our money back guarantee of principal 
and savings bank interest protects you 
should you, for any reason whatsoever, 
be unable to complete your purchase. 


It will pay you to send now for a free 
copy of our booklet telling, among other 
interesting things, how $10 a month 
becomes $22,000 under our special 
method of compounding interest. 


©The F.H.SMITH CO. 


CYounded 1873 
SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BEFORE INVESTING 


Send for the 
“Formula of Safety” 


It is a complete and practical guide to safe investment. 


It explains the sixteen ent eae of safety, as 
investmentexperience. 


evolved from many yearsofsu 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS 


Every dollar that has become due on the First Mort- 
Building Bonds sold by this company has been 
ib to taveutenn. 


If you are seeking safe investments yielding G1,% send 
Ask for Booklet C150 


for the “Formula of Safety.” 





AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 


127 North Bearborn St., Chicago 


345 Madison Ave., New York 


Capital and Surplus over $4,500,000 
Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia and over 20 other cities 








AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
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Why Utility Securities 








HE safety of securities issued 
by well-located and efficiently- 
managed public utilities is founded 
principally on this fact: 
ne te a are backed 
modern physical proper- 
ties that supply services ab- 
solutely necessary to com- 
munity life and progress. 
Over 820 cities and towns in 17 states are 
served by the operated utilities of 
Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 
At the rket, 
ORE cee 5 swe whe Fe 


investors 6% to 
Fulldetailsofth = 


portunities on request for circular DO 238. 


H. M. Byllesby and Ca 





208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State Sc. 


























(Continued from page 738) 
handed refining companies try to keep 
substantial stocks of crude petroleum 
on hand, especially if a market move- 
ment permits them to acquire it cheap. 
It takes money to handle the process 
from crude oil to refined products. It 
takes a lot of money to carry finished 
goods through a dull period, and pro- 
ducing organizations fairly eat capital 
in drilling wells at $15,000 to $50,000 
a piece. Beside these necessities, the 
fully organized oil company must invest 
tremendously in facilities for transpor- 
tation, storage, refining, marketing, etc. 

Shareowners in the Standard Oil 
companies have received their major 
income directly through the surplus 
account. When earnings invested in 
property, or held in cash, become from 
time to time out of proportion to issued 
capital stock, a stock dividend is de- 
clared. Generally the cash dividends on 
the increased stock have been larger, 
proportionally, than were paid on the 
shares before the stock dividend; if the 
owner elected to take his profit quickly, 
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he has sold the shares received as a 
dividend. 

It is fairly safe to state that only 
those industries that consistently earn 
surplus profits can be considered worthy 
of investment attention by the person 
who wants to take no risks. 

Some qualification of this position 
should be made, however. What of the 
United States Steel Corporation which 
paid common stock dividends for more 
than a year during the recent deflation 
period without earning the necessary 
sum? Or, again, how about a copper 
mining concern which, following several 
years of excellent business, pays divi- 
dends out of surplus? 

The qualification surrounds the word 
“consistently.” The record of more than 
two or three years is necessary to estab- 
lish a consistent earnings’ reputation. 
The Steel Corporation drew on its sur- 
plus, lived, so to speak, on its fat, be- 
cause it held that shareowners were 
entitled to part of the unusually large 
profits made during the war. Copper 
companies are justified in paying out 
surplus in dividends because a mine 
yields a certain amount of metal, the 
property of the shareholders, and then 
the investment is liquidated. 

By consistent ability to produce sur- 
plus income, something more than a 
study of earnings is meant, even over 
a long period of years. The state of 
the industry of which a company is a 
part is involved as well as the state of 
the particular company. And so we 
come down to the relation of the present 
“spotty” condition of business to in- 
vestment in bonds and stocks. But 
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state 
First Mortgage Bonds 






Never a default in interest or 
principal on any issue we have han- 
dled. Denominations: $100, $500, 
and $1,000. Explanatory Booklet C 
mailed free, upon request. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA 
Member Florida Bankers Association 


119 WEST FORSYTH STREET 
JACKSONVILLE 
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Why Does One Bond 
Pay 77 and 
Another Only 6% 6 


OMETIMES a higher 
interest rate means les- 
sened safety. Sometimes it 
means a narrower market. 
But again it may mean that 
because ofunusualdemand 
for capital in a given local- 
ity borrowers pay a higher 
rate with the same security. 
How this applies to Cald- 
well 7% First Mortgage 
Bonds secured by Southern 
properties, and why they 
are superior investments 
ree Ly A is told in the interesting 
specialistsin book ‘What Determines 
HighGrade7% the Interest Rate?” sent 


First Mortgage 
SouthernBonds tO any investor on request. 


Cadwettes Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Dealers in Southern Municipaland First MortgageBonds 
815 Union Street, Nashville; Tennessee 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
See ee Si( (SS SSS SSS SSS SSeS ee eee 


Please send me complimentary copy of “What Deter- 
mines the Interest Rate?” and Current Offerings 
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Why Shrewd Investors 


prefer these 7% bonds 


ECAUSE they are absolutely 

safe, because they afford the 

largest return of any high-grade 
security and because they do not 
fluctuate in value, these first mort- 
gage 7% bonds, issued by the South’s 
Oldest Mortgage Investment House, 
are preferred by shrewd investors in 
every section of the country. 

Behind Adair Protected Bonds is 
58 years’ active association with the 
growth and development of real 
estate in Southern cities, 58 years’ 
cumulative experience in making first 
mortgages without loss to a single 
investor. 

The high character of Adair Pro- 
tected Bonds, backed by the reputa- 
tion of this strong company, which 
is generally recognized as the fore- 
most authority upon Southern Real 
Estate values and conditions, has met 
with the approval of banks, insur- 
ance companies and trustees as well 
as individual investors. 


Sent Free 


“How to Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds” 
will enable you to select your investments with 
absolute safety. Mail the coupon for your copy 


‘Adair Protected 


First Mortgage Real Estate 


Bonds 





ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO. Est. 1865 
Dept. G-1, Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me without charge or obligation a copy of 
your booklet, ‘‘How to Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds.” 


Address 
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first, let’s examine the condition of 
industry as disclosed in 1923 reports, 
for this must, perforce, have a bearing 
on what the investor should and should 
not do with his money now. 

The United States Steel Corporation, 
for one, had gross business in 1923 of 
more than $1,571,000,000, the largest 
for any peace year since the boom of 
1920. It was 43 per cent. larger than 
in 1922. The balance of income avail- 
able for dividends, no less than $108,- 
471,000, was 182 per cent. greater than 
the year before. The common stock 
dividend was earned more than twice, 
considering 5 per cent. as the normal! 
payment. Nothing was amiss, certainly, 
with this showing. 

The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has not yet issued its report, 
but a statement by an officer recently 
said that domestic sales of all petroleum 
products increased 30 per cent. over 
1922 and dividends were earned. Pre- 
sumably, a substantial amount was 
added to the surplus, in accordance 

(Concluded on page 744) 

















Your Holdings 


of listed stocks and bonds may 
have been affected by changing 
economic conditions. 

We are always glad to offer im- 
partial advice on investment matters, 


based on long experience and com- 
plete information facilities. 


Our statistical service is freely at 
your disposal. Handy booklet on 
trading methods sent on request. 


Ask for CO-7 


(HisHOLM g (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway 
New York 
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Philadelphia 
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Investment and Financial 
Booklets 
CURRENT OPINION’S Invest- 


ment and Finance Department will 
be glad to have any of the following 
investment and financial booklets 
sent to its readers free of charge by 
the companies issuing them. Just 
check the booklets you want and 
write your name and address on the 
coupon below. 


CI How the Prudence Guarantee Safeguaris 
Your Investment— 
The Prudence Company, Inc. 
Diversified Investments 
How Fast Money Accumulates at 7%— 
Adair Realty & Trust Co. 
The Making of a Modern Bank— 
Continental and Commercial Banks 
Scientific Business Forecasting— 
Harvard Economic Service 
Investor’s Guide to Bank Safeguarded Bonds— 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
How to Build an Independent Income— 
The F. H. Smith Co. 
The Working Dollar— 
Chisholm & Chapman 
Investment @pportunities— 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
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Steady Business Profits— 
Babseu Statistical Organization. 
Cc How to Make Your Money Make More 
Money— 
American Institute of Finance 
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Cc) Safety Supreme— 
Shannon & Luchs 
Monthly Investment Plan— 
H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
Enduring Investments— 
Caldwell & Company 
Behind the Scenes, Where Bonds Are Made— 
Cochran & McCluer Co. 
A Mortgage on New York— 
Columbia Mortgage Co. 


How to Select Safe Bonds— 
George M. Forman & Co. 


Why the South Offers 7% Investments— 
G. L. Miller & Co. 


Idaho Mortgages— 

Edgerton-Fabrick Co. 
Make Your Money Make the Most— 

Securities Sales Company of Florida 
Serving a Nation— 

Henry L. Doherty & Co. 

(c How to Save Your Money— 
U. S. Treasury Department. 

INVESTMENT & FINANCE DEPT. 
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50 West 47th St., New York. 


Please have sent, free of charge, the booklets checked above. 
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YEARS 


Steering Clear of 
Financial Reefs 


For 39 years—through two wars and seven 
business depressions—the house of George M. 
Forman & Company has steered straight 
through innumerable financial reefs, establish- 
ing the remarkable record of “39 Years With- 
out Loss to a Customer.” The same judg- 
ment, the same absolute integrity, the same 
conservative, accurate methods which estab- 
lished this record are at the service of the in- 
vestor of today. 

Forman First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
are an investment of the highest character, 
combining absolute safety with a substantial 
income return. They have safely passed 
every test that we have been able to devise 
in our thirty-nine years of investment expe- 
rience. No wonder that Forman Bonds are 
in the “preferred class” with thousands of 
prudent investors the country over. 

At the present time we have some ideal 
issues, in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1, 000, yielding 6%, 644% and 7%. Without 
obligation we will mail complete description 
of these offerings with our booklet, “How to 
Select Safe Bonds,” postpaid. Just mail the 
coupon. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
COMPANY 


105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
39 Years Without Loss to a Customer 





George M. Forman & Company, 
Dept. 15, 105 W. Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, ‘‘How to 
Select Safe Bonds,” also your list of desirable First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 































































43 Years 100 % Safe 


Get this Free Book 


—a 43-year Record of Safety 
and High Yield 


It contains the 43-year experience 
gained by Cochran & McCluer Co. 
in concentrating on one type of invest- 
ment—the first mortgage —in one 
city—Chicago. 

It shows exactly why no Cochran& 
McCluer investor has ever had a mo- 
ment’s anxiety about payment of in- 
terest or principal. It shows why no 
Cochran & McCluer First Mortgage 
Bond Issue has ever been foreclosed. 


Send for Free Book Today 
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(Continued from page 742) 
with the business habit of this organ- 
ization. 

But a different picture is seen when 
the Central Leather Company is ex- 
amined. This is a tremendous business 
concern in respect to output when times 
are normal. Yet in 1923 on a gross 
business of more than $52,000,000, it 
lost money—the deficit after interest 
charges was $7,272,000. The year be- 
fore a profit of $1,528,000 was earned; 
in 1921 a deficit of over $11,600,000 
was reported and in 1920 the writing 
down of inventory made the total en- 
tered in red much larger than in 1921. 

The United States Rubber Company 
with gross sales of $186,260,000 in 
1923—$17,400,000 larger than the year 
before—reported a decline of nearly 
$300,000 in profits as compared with 
1922, the total being $7,392,657. 

If the investor is thinking of buying 
securities of any of these companies 
(and they are merely typical of results 
last year) he has a wide field to survey. 
The question may be asked, Were the 
wide variations of profits, which bear 
directly on the ability to erect sur- 
pluses, the results of transient causes 
or were they symptomatic of underly- 
ing industrial conditions or a combina- 
tion of both? 

It is an important question and one 
which the investor needs to decide in 
case of every security, of every com- 
pany, before he buys. No general 
rule can be applied. In case of steel 
or leather or rubber or canned goods, 
he should look searchingly in the sur- 
plus-building record of the corporation 
in question, but, further, he ought for 
the sake of protection to secure a pretty 
close survey of business conditions 
affecting the company. And in this he 
may require the advice of specialists 


whose business it is to trace industrial 


phenomena to their source. 
(END) 
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(Continued from page 672) 

“You’re wha-a-at?” 

Very simply Selina Jo made known her 
intentions. 

“But you’ll be caught, sure as shootin’,” 
one of the girls objected. “In the first 
place you’ve got no uniform.” 

Naturally, Selina Jo expected to be dis- 
covered sooner or later; but she had pre- 
pared for this eventuality—as she thought. 

“Maybe we can fix that,” the other girl 
broke in eagerly. “There’s that old blouse 
of mine and your extra skirt. Gee! I 
wish we could put it over! Wouldn’t old 
Iron Jaw be wild?” 

Between them they rigged a uniform 
for Selina Jo. At the nightly inspection 
she crept under the bed. Later, she slept 
on a pallet. 

The fortunate indisposition of a girl 
across the hall solved the breakfast prob- 
lem. Selina Jo, taking the vacant place 
in the formation, passed undiscovered for 
the moment. 


A =ore the many contingencies which 
she could not have provided against, 
though, were the sharp eyes and keen 
memory for faces possessed by Mary 
Shane, the matron in charge. As the girls 
were forming for certain duties shortly 
after breakfast, Selina Jo felt a heavy 
hand upon her shoulder. She looked up 
into the stern face of the matron. 

“What are you doing here?” was the 
curt inquiry. 

“Me?” Selina Jo’s attempt at surprise 
was ludicrous. “I—TI b’long here, ma’am.” 

“You do? You ought to know me then. 
What is my name?” 

Instinct told the girl that this must be 
the matron. “Old Iron Jaw,” she an- 
swered unabashed. 

Mary Shane smiled grimly. “Come with 
me,” she ordered. 

She led the way, Selina Jo following 
meekly, to her little cubbyhole of an office. 

“Now, then,” the matron commanded 
sternly, “tell me the truth. How did you 
get in here?” 

“TI—I clumb that fence.” 

“Why?” 

“Just ’cause, ma’am, I nacherly got to 
git re-formed,” was the perfectly serious 
answer. “I ralely b’long here. I’m so 
p’izen mean they ain’t no other place fitten 
fer me.” 

“What’s your name?” 

Now it came, not hesitantly, but proudly 
—even defiantly: “S’liny Jo Hudsill.” 
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Mary Shane knitted her brows thought- 
fully: “Hudsill?” 

“Yes’m. Them low-down, sneakin’, or- 
nery Shoalwater River Hudsills, ma’am. 
Ever’body in the county knows ’bout ’em. 
They air the shif’lesses’ family that ever 
was borned. An’ what’s furdermore, I’m 
the hellraisin’es’ one o’ the intire gin’ra- 
tion!” 

“What are you trying to tell me, child?” 

“Just how tarnation mean I am, ma’am.” 

In her plans for forcibly entering the 
reformatory, Selina Jo had hit upon the 
idea of charging herself, when her pres- 
ence should be discovered, with an assort- 
ment of crime sufficient to insure her in- 
carceration for an indefinite period. It 
seemed to her now that the moment for 
her confession had arrived. 

“Last mont’, ma’am,” she continued 
earnestly, “I burned down three cow stalls. 
Right atter that I went inta my own 
blood uncle’s cornfiel’ an’ pulled up ever’ 
smidgin’s bit o’ his young corn—pulled it 
smack up by the roots, ma’am. Ner that 
ain’t all, not nigh all. I almost hate to 
tell you this’n, ma’am. But last week I 
stobbed a lil’l nigger baby to death. Killed 
him dead. Dead as—” 

“Hush, child, hush!” the matron or- 
dered. “You did none of those things. 
Now then: Tell me—the truth!” 


T came then—the truth—a story halt- 
ingly told of a child’s scarcely un- 
derstood heartache for self - betterment. 
Selina Jo didn’t want to stay in the re- 
formatory long, she said, only long enough 
to learn all there was in the books. Then 
she would be willing to leave. She would 
change her name and go away off some- 
where. Maybe the folks there, not knowing 
that she was a Hudsill, would invite her 
to a Sunday dinner when she went to 
meeting. 

People, some of them, rather, said of 
Mary Shane that her long association with 
the so-called criminally inclined young 
had rendered her immune to every human 
emotion. But as the recital progressed, 
the matron turned her back suddenly and 
strode over to a window. 

Presently the story was finished. 

“An’ please, ma’am,” a voice was ask- 
ing hopefully, “I kin stay now, cain’t I?” 

Mary Shane did not reply for a moment. 
“I’m afraid not, child,” she said presently. 
Few who thought they knew her would 

(Concluded on page 748) 
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(Continued from page 746) 
have recognized the matron’s voice. “You 
—you’ve done nothing to be kept here for. 
You’ll have to go home.” 

Then it was that Selina Jo’s heart broke. 
She flung herself upon the matron. 

“Oh, God, ma’am,” she sobbed, “please 
don’t make me go back; I ain’t goin’ 
back. I don’t want to be one o’ them low- 
down Hudsills all o’ my endurin’ days. I 
want to be somebody, like other folks is. 
I don’t want a passel o’ dang li’l old gals 
lookin’ at me slanchwise when I go to 
meetin’, You don’t know what it is, 
ma’am, to have a hankerin’. I want to 
be changed! I want to be made diffe’ent! 
Ma’am, I just got to git re-formed!” 

Mary Shane had opened her mouth to 
speak, to check this outburst; suddenly her 
iron jaws closed with a snap. 

“Come with me, child,” she said. “We’ll 
see the superintendent.” A moment later 
she added: “Jim Wellborn generally ruas 
this reformatory to suit himself, anyway!” 


THE matron was the one person con- 
nected with the institution who took 
whatever liberties she chose. When she 
wished to be particularly impressive, she 
addressed people by their full names. 

“Jim Wellborn,” she said brusquely, as 
she and Selina Jo entered the superin- 
tendent’s office, “thi¢ girl wants to tell you 
something. You listen closely.” 

Wellborn, big and broad-shouldered, had 
glanced up as they entered. His quizzical 
glance had rested first upon the girl; now 
he looked at Mary Shane. 

“When you’ve heard her story,” the ma- 
tron continued, “if you can’t find some 
way to keep her here so she can learn to live 
the life that Almighty God has shown her 
that she’s fitted for, why, I’ll undertake the 
job of looking after her myself and the 
reformatory can get another matron.” 

“Hm-m-m!” Superintendent Wellborn’s 
gray eyes twinkled; but he did not smile 
outright. “Well... the reformatory is 
fairly well satisfied with its present ma- 
tron. Good day, Mary Shane! Sit down, 
little girl.” 

The matron closed the door and returned 
to her office. For nearly an hour she sat, 
idle, at her desk. It was the first of the 
month; there were statements to be pre- 
pared, reports to be rendered, bills to be 
checked. But it was patent that her mind 
was upon none of these things. From time 
to time she glanced up impatiently at 
some noise in the hallway. Presently there 
came the sound of hurrying footsteps. She 
whirled her chair about. 
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GS ELIN A JO stood in the doorway. Ques- 
tions, answers, were unnecessary. The 
flush in her cheeks, the flame in her sloe- 
black eyes, blazoned her happiness to the 
world. As she realized what the superin- 
tendent’s decision had been, an answer- 
ing light gleamed, momentarily, in Mary 
Shane’s face. Characteristically, though, 
it was quenched upon the instant, as she 
slipped once more, automatically, into her 
habitual mask of granite. 

But even a granite mask—since it is 
only a mask—cannot stifle a heart song; 
at best, it can only muffle it. For as she 
went about the prosaic business of ac- 
quainting Selina Jo with her duties, Mary 
Shane was well aware that, somewhere, 
deep within herself, a small voice was 
chanting, chanting over and over: 

“For this one—just this one, Lord—who 
comes of her own accord to be changed, 
for this single one who wants to be made 
different, I thank Thee!” 
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CONVENTIONS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


HE Republican National Convention of this year will be held in Cleve- 
land, and the Democratic Convention will be held in New York City. 


Both will take place in June. Thus the great American people meet to- 
gether in two political parties in their essay to run the Government. 


The political parties were not made. They just grew, like Topsy. 


Acres of news printed on Saharas of paper will endeavor to prove to the 
people that the opposing party is capable of any kind of fraud; that it 
aims only to debauch the Government. 


Members of the opposite party will busy themselves, not in denying 
these facts, but in exposing the incompetency of the opposite party. 


Perhaps we have got farther along than our fathers. Perhaps, inchoate 
and unsatisfactory as our system is, it is better than any previous system. 


It is a system, however, that no man follows in his own business, in 
which he is engaged more in trying to build things up than in pulling 
things down. Politics remains the only business in which a man’s success 
is measured by his ability to destroy. 


Over in Philadelphia, H. U. Hall, curator of ethnology in the museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has stressed the point that the negro 
tribes of Africa are constitutionally defective in will-power and in the 
sense of individual responsibility. 


This he proved by the fashion which the chiefs have of making rain, 
accompanied by appropriate gesture and incantation. 


The rain-makers of the white race, however, outdo the natives of the 
Bari and Lakuta. It is the custom of the Wisconsians, Illinoisians, 
Indianians and other tribes to select every four years a chieftain whose 
chief function is to make rain; that is, to develop a high production of 
sunlight, to ward off cyclones and to get good crops of grain and hogs. 


Each party puts up an opposing set of candidates. As a matter of fact 
Government has little or nothing to do with business except meddling. 


Government has never made and will never make business. Its impor- 
tance is overrated, and the people who engave in it often go hand in hand 
with the disreputables of the business worlu. 


The United States of America goes on in spite of its Government, and 
not because of it. 


It goes on because the com:non people are sound, and its business is 
sound. 


By and by when any question is shaken down to the bare suffrages of the 
common people, and they are allowed to know what they are voting 
about, they inevitably declare for righteousness and prosperity. 
































